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]F there is anything that a man 
wants to have just right it is his 
coffee. If it doesn’t satisfy his taste 
and hasn’t the nourishing qualities 
that sustain him he doesn’t want it— 
irrespective of price. For more than 
50 years we studied this question; the 
result is White House Coffee, with 


A FLAVOR ALL 
ITS OWN. 


Not high in price, but highest 
in quality. Always in one- and 
two-pound cans, never in bulk. 


Best Grocers Sell It. 


Lf yours hasn'tit,writeus, 
DWINELL = WRIGHT 
COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters, 


BOSTON and 
CHICAGO. 




























Make Ice-Cream 


at home and it’s sure to be 
pure. Serve starchy, cooked 
desserts less and feel better, 
especially in hot weather. 
Easier, too. The 


Peerless 
Iceland 


(one motion) makes smooth, 
firm ice-cream in 3 minutes. 
Uses very little ice and no 
effort to turn. Due to pat- 
ented stationary dasher — 
can revolves. Cream gets 
plenty of motion. 


Ask your dealer. If not satisfied, 
money refunded. Write for 


“Six Cooks and a Freezer.” 


A practical, up-to-date recipe book pre- 
pared exclusively for the Peerless Iceland 
Freezer by Mrs. Rorer, Madame Blay, 
Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Miss Janet 
McK. Hill, Miss F. M. Farmer. FREE. 


DANA & CO., Dept. D, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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For Growing Children 


It is a complete, pure food, which builds up the body 
—brain, bones, and muscles—and promotes healthy 
growth of the entire system. All of Nature's mineral phos- ‘ 
phates are retained in this product. Horlick’s Malted Milk is © 
a wonderful help in meeting the strains put upon the growing 
child of school age. Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 
coffee, or cocoa for all the family. 
A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply stirring 

the powder in water. May be had in Lunch Tablet form, also, a 
healthful confection recommended by physicians. Excellent as a 
lunch at recess. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus or , 
method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and excellence. 

Samples free upon request. Our booklet tells of many valuable 
uses; also sent if requested. At all druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S—others are IMITATIONS. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


1873—1904 
London, Eng. Montreal, Can. 
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CREAM of WHEAT 


makes delicious desserts for hot Summer 
days. It can be molded and served ice cold 
at luncheon time. It is wholesome, refresh- 
ing, satisfying, and does not heat the blood. 


Always a dainty breakfast, 
a delicious dessert 
AT ALL GROCERS 








Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


is famous for the complexion. Its 


pure, antiseptic lather cleanses dirt- 

choked pores; leaves the skin finer 

in texture—fresh, smooth and sweet. 
25 cents a cake. 

Woodbury’s Facial Cream for tan and freckles. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10 cts. 
in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages, 
9x12 inches, containing large photographic por- 
traits of leading actresses and actors. 


Cro RADO 


AND RETURN. 


UNION PAGIFIC 


EVERY DAY from June ist to 
Sept. 30th, inclusive, with final 
return limit Oct. 31st, 1904, from 











pe bart “' PROPRIETORS. 


"FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 





CENERAL SALES ACENTS 


ST. LOUIS $25.00 || [POPE.MANUFACTURING. Co.) 
CHICAGO $30.00 az 


BOSTOW - 22) COLUMBU: 
‘WASHINGTON D.C. - 209-180 7. aw SA¥ FRANCISCD-CAL: 491 
With correspondingly low rates 
from other points, 


Sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars 
Be sure your ticket reads over this Une. 


Inquire of 
E. t. NP A P.&T.A 
UNION P CIF ic 


























VOLUME 


$1.75 A YEAR. 





JUNE 30, 1904. 


5 CTS. A COPY. 











Beenie a A PECULIAR CELEBRATION 


tled himself in his big chair SP Aag Syesse BY SHELDON:C ‘STODDARD SxS 


with a smile, —‘ ‘perhaps an 
account of the unexpected 
way in which I once cele- 
brated the Fourth will inter- 
est you. 

“My father died when I 
was fifteen, and it was 
thought best, two years 





they were preparing to 
usher in the Fourth with a 
flourish. They had chosen 
the top flat, doubtless be- 
cause it overlooked the 
village of North Allerton, 
across the river. 

“IT at once thought of 
the sheep. Uncle Ben had 
gone away on business that 
morning, to be gone two 
days or more. Jim, the 





later, to send me to live 
with my uncle, Benjamin 
Ashford, who owned a large 
farm on Black River, some 
thirty miles away. Uncle 
Benjamin was a man who 
doubtless handled more stock 
in the course of a year than any 
other man in his part of the 
country. 

“1 was homesick before I 
started, for I remembered my 
uncle as a brusque, taciturn 
man, much absorbed in his 
business, and giving scant atten- 
tion to anything else, and I 
foresaw for myself a _ lonely 
time. But I was not so homesick as 
I had expected to be. Uncle Ben 
gave me too much to do. 

‘‘The stock that he handled— 
cattle and sheep especially—filled 
me with amazement. Some evenings 
the long milking shed would contain 
thirty head of handsome Durhams. 
Then would come an evening when 
there would be none. An evening 
later the long rows of stanchions 
would be filled with a fine herd of 
Canadas. There was no lack of 
business. Uncle Ben was always 
buying and selling—sometimes a few 
head, sometimes an entire dairy, and 
often a drove. 

“In handling so many animals 
Uncle Ben, naturally enough, picked 
up many wild, unruly creatures that 
paid scant respect to an ordinary 
fence, and that would have given 
endless trouble had he not provided 
for such contingencies in his north 
pasture. 

“On three sides of this pasture ran 
a massive four-foot stone wall, with 
triple riders of heavy chestnut rails 
held in place by well-set stakes 
bound at the top with tough withes 
—practically insurmountable. 

‘On the fourth side, or end, of 
the pasture was Beetle Bluff, a sheer 
descent of sixty feet to the jagged 
rocks which bordered Crooked Cove, 
a deep, black pool back from the 
river. A light rail fence skirting 
the top of the bluff prevented care- 
less animals from straying too near. 

‘*T had been several months at my 
uncle’s, and it was now the first of 
July. On the Fourth I was to have 
a double holiday,—my uncle had 
given me the promise of the day 






















































































hired man, was a good- 
natured, though rather 
slow-witted fellow, and a 
new arrival at that. I 
seemed to be in charge, 
especially of the sheep. 1 
knew it would be worse than 
useless for me to interfere, but 
I sent Jim up to remind Colby 
of the danger of frightening the 
sheep. He was promptly told 
to mind his own business. Jim 
reported further that the reckless 
fellows had a flask that they 
were passing round freely. 

**They didn’t wait for mid- 
night. Shortly after ten o’ clock 
they lighted their big bonfire. It 
illuminated a wide circle of country. 
The old north pasture was nearly as 
light as day, and the sheep huddled 
together uneasily near the center. 
Presently up went a rocket. 

**At its peculiar startling ‘hiss-s’! 
the flock started with a rush. 
Straight at the big fence across the 
pasture they went headlong. Right 
up the great wall—I thought they 
had gone over: but no, the three 
sturdy riders stood the test, and the 
sheep came back, every one. 

**A loud laugh from the hill greeted 
the rush of the sheep, and more 
rockets hissed and spluttered, throw- 
ing the half-wild animals into a 
frenzy of fear. I had gone to the 
pasture, but could of course do noth- 
ing to quiet them. My attempts to 
do so were rewarded only by a 
taunting laugh from the hill. Back 
and forth the frightened creatures 
ran, only to be foiled again and again 
by the sturdy fence. 

‘*Presently the shouts on the hill 
ceased, and I guessed what was 
coming. I knew that the boys had 
secured an old cannon somewhere. 
In a moment up went two rockets, 
followed by a flash and the mighty 
crash of the old cannon. 

‘*It was the last straw for the 
poor sheep. Hitherto they had kept 
well away from the bluff, as if scent- 
ing danger; but now the leader, a 
great, sturdy, smutty-faced South- 
down, wheeled and ran with a 
mighty rush straight at the brink, 
the entire drove following blindly. 
“There was a brief thunder of 
hoofs on the hard ground, and then 
I saw the top rail of the fence rise 


after,—and I resolved to celebrate by ees yes i . DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. in the air as the leader struck it. 
yoing home. It was the first oppor- HOLDING US APART. .HE GAVE US A TREMENDOUS SCOLDING On the big sheep went, over the 


tunity I had had. 
“On the whole, I had not fared so 


badly. But Uncle Ben never relaxed, except | stopping at Judge Brent’s, a had lately bought. Though the 
to answer briefly my questions in regard to| couple of miles away,— was wildest sheep I ever helped han- 
the stock. And yet I knew he had another | there with his dog, ‘sicking’ dle, they were strong, splendid 
side, Since a year before my arrival he had | him on a little inoffensive black animals. Uncle Ben was par- 
had living with him a relative by a former | puppy that had no idea of fighting, and, ticularly well pleased with them. It 
marriage, young Allen Colby, a handsome, | utterly bewildered, was trying vainly to was his purpose to keep them a few 
black-eyed fellow, with easy manners and the | escape. Near by stood a tow-headed weeks in the north pasture, giving them 
way of pleasing that some people seem to pos- | youngster, crying bitterly. The little a little grain or salt each day to ‘gentle’ 
sess naturally. dog was being terribly maltreated. I them. ‘Then he meant to take them to 


‘I don’t think I was the least bit jealous, | separated the dogs in about a second. Turning |a distant pasture to graze until winter. 
\mt I couldn’t help noticing my uncle’s prefer- | to expostulate with Colby, I received a blow} ‘‘It was to be my business to feed them, but | 
ence for Allen. He would laugh and joke with | that made me stagger. He had never struck me | all hands were notified that the flock—there | 
lim. I often wished that I also might find my | before, and it made me wild. In an instant we | were just fifty—was to be kept especially quiet. | 
incle’s ‘other side.’ | were at each other, hammer and tongs. He | During my little vacation Colby was to take my | 
‘For my own part, I had early learned to| was heavier than I, but I was the quicker. place with the sheep. 
distrust young Colby. I knew that he was| ‘‘What the outcome might have been I do not | “I liked the handsome animals from the start, 

reless in his work, and that he would shirk | know, for suddenly, in the thick of the fray, |and was with them much. By the night of 
whenever there was a chance of escaping detec- | there loomed between us the bulky form of | the third I fancied that there was a change in 
ion. T received many a censure that belonged | Uncle Ben. Holding us apart with hands that | them—that they were getting a trifle quieter. 

’ him; that I knew. Not believing in. tale-| had the grip of fate, he gave us a tremendous| ‘‘I had seen very little of Colby since the dog 
wing, I said nothing. When Colby found I | scolding, of which I got the lion’s share. episode, for we had been letting each other 
uld not ‘peach,’ he grew more offensive,| ‘‘One of Colby’s eyes was closed and his | severely alone. But his intimacy with the two 
Ways maintaining, however, a faultless de- | nose was bleeding. ‘The little boy and his dog | young men increased. He was with them at 


orm in the presence of Uncle Ben. | had made good their escape. | every opportunity. 
But matters had already come to a climax. | ‘‘ After that event I was conscious that I stood | ‘‘During the afternoon of the third he disap- 


olby had a young dog, part bull, that he was | even less favorably with my uncle than before. | peared, but about dark we saw him in company 


‘ining for a fighter. Hearing a great commo-| It was then about the middle of June, and I| with his chums on what we called the ‘top 
“on back of the sugar-house one day, I went | was afraid he would revoke my holiday, already | flat,’ a level tract on the hill back of the north 
see what it meant. Colby, in company with | promised; but he didn’t. | pasture. They were collecting a pile of fat 
® young fellows with whom he had lately! ‘The first of July we brought home, with | pine roots. They had a box with them, pre- 


nt P fare oe " | . 
forined a great intimacy,—town chaps who were | infinite trouble, a flock of sheep that my uncle | sumably fireworks, and we saw at once that 





broken fence, and then dropped out 

of sight in the blackness. Like a 
flash the entire flock followed. 1 saw them 
jump, their bodies showing in the firelight for 
an instant yellow-white against the pitchy 
black background of the woods beyond the 
bluff. Then they dropped down, down, down, 
upon the jagged rocks of Crooked Cove, sixty 
feet below! In one moment the pasture was 
empty. Nota sheep was left. 

‘*This time there was neither laugh nor shout 
from the top flat. Nor were there any more 
fireworks. Presently, too, the big bonfire began 
to wane, and I knew that the reckless fellows, 
sobered at last, had slunk away into the night. 

‘*For a moment I felt strange and dizzy. ‘The 
tragedy—it was hardly less—fairly unnerved 
me at first, it was so sudden. 

“Then I ran to the house, secured a lantern, 
and calling Jim to follow, ran hastily to the 
old ‘cat-ladder’ path, down the bluff, some 
distance below. I hope I shall never see such 
another sight as the one that met my eyes that 
July night at Crooked Cove! 

‘*There the fine flock lay, some dead, some 
still struggling feebly, while only two or three 
of the whole flock seemed to have escaped com- 
paratively uninjured. Mercifully and as quickly 
as possible we put the injured out of their 
misery. Then we bled the whole lot, Jim, half 
dazed, following my commands faithfully. 

**Already I had a plan in my mind. I knew 
my uncle would be filled with righteous wrath 
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at the loss of his flock—a loss entirely needless. 
On whose head that wrath would fall I did not 
yet know. But my own notions of thrift resented 
the loss of these fine animals. 

‘“There would be a great crowd at Mecklen- 
burg—a big town a few miles down the river 
—the next day to attend the celebration there. 
If I could get these sheep dressed—if I could 
get them transported—but how ? 

“Then I thought of Rodney Briggs—better 
known as ‘Old Rod.’ He was a crusty old 
fellow, ‘who, with his two sons, often plied a 
big, clumsy boat between the village and Meck- 
lenburg. He owned a little house just above 
Crooked Cove. I resolved to run up and see 
him. Just then, however, I saw a light out 
on the river slowly working up-stream, and it 
occurred to me that the old fellow had been 
down with stuff for the Fourth, and was now 
getting back home. 

‘*T hailed lustily, and the light put in toward 
the cove. Sure enough, it was Old Rod. I 
eagerly explained the situation. He listened 
till I had finished ; then he declared he wouldn’t 
work all night, and prepared to pull off. 

‘*My uncle had paid me the first of the month 
what was due me, and after buying a few things 
that I needed and saving a little for mother, 
I had ten dollars left—a gold piece. This I 
had firmly resolved to keep, a nucleus for my 
fortune. I considered a moment, then held up 
the coin. ‘I’ll give you this,’ I said, ‘over and 
above your regular charge, if you’ll help me 
out with this job.’ 

‘The old man’s eyes glistened at sight of the 
coin, and he hesitated. Then he shook his 
head and rasped out, ‘Naw, won’t work all 
night f’r nobody! G’wan, boys!’ 

**As I turned, discouraged, the light from the 
boat lantern flashed into my face, and Old Rod 
suddenly bawled : 

‘* ‘Say, bub, ain’t you the chap ’t got into 
a scrap over a dog-fight tother day ?” 

‘** Ves,’ I said, shortly, supposing it would 
clinch the old fellow’s refusal. But his next 
order amazed me. 

‘**Put into that there cove, boys, and get at 
them there sheep!’ he shouted, authoritatively. 
‘Lively, now!’ and the scow swung into the 
cove. 

‘“* As he stepped out of the boat I offered him 
the coin. He brushed it aside. ‘Reg’ lar charge,’ 
he said, and seizing a sheep, he set to work. 
All hands promptly followed his example. 

‘*T could dress off a sheep fairly well, and the 
others showed that they were not novices. But 
Old Rod was a wonder. He could dress two to 
my one. 

**Suddenly he said in my ear: 

‘**?Bout that scrap of yours, bub. The 
youngster was my grandson, and that littie black 
pup, one I gin him.’ 

‘*T concluded that Old Rod, crusty and gruff 
though he was, had also his ‘other side.’ 

‘* By the time the first streaks of day began 
to show in the east those sheep were nicely 
‘hog-dressed,’ every one. Old Rod even insisted 
on returning the ‘giblets,’—as he styled the 
heart and liver,—carefully cleaned, each to its 
proper carcass. sa 

‘* After a hasty breakfast we were off, one of 
the Briggs boys taking my place with the chores, 
Old Rod proved himself invaluable that day. 
He directed me to the best markets, and even 
hunted up a man whom he knew, a former 
partner of my uncle’s, who promptly lent a 
willing hand to aid in disposing of our load. 

‘That was a great day for Mecklenburg, a 
big crowd being out to witness the games, races 
and other excitements. A hungry crowd it 
was, too. Before night I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the last plump carcass go at a round 
price, Old Rod paid off, and a goodly sum of 
money deposited in the Mecklenburg bank to 
the credit of Benjamin Ashford. My holiday? 
Well, I had celebrated. 

‘‘It was late when I reached home, and the 
long milking sheds happened to be full of cows. 
There were forty-two of them in all, and Jim 
was a slow milker. That night I milked 
twenty-six cows. 

‘*My uncle had not returned. Neither had 
Allen Colby. I will say here that the latter 
individual did not show his face in North Aller- 
ton again for several years; and then his stay 
was brief. 

‘*The next morning, while I was at work 
about the horses, I noticed a sturdy urchin 
slowly making his way toward me, and tugging 
along a basket half as large as himself. It was 
the tow-headed midget of the dog-fight. 

‘**Gran’daddy says for you!’ he exclaimed, 
giving me the basket and lifting a flushed, 
perspiring face to mine. 

‘*T hastily opened the basket. It contained 
the handsoniest little Scotch collie puppy I had 
ever seen—just what I had long wanted. I 
knew the old man’s specialty was dogs, always 
thoroughbred, from which he derived quite an 
income. ‘Truly I had here another glimpse of 
the kernel that lay hidden beneath the rough 
outer husk of Old Rod. 

**T lifted the little animal out with a delighted 
exclamation. The big blue eyes of the child 
were watching me shyly. 

***Gran’daddy calls her ‘‘ Bets,’’’ he said, 
and slipped a chubby hand confidingly into 
mine. That urchin and I are friends yet. 
And the dog—well, you know her. 

“Tt was two days later when Uncle Ben 
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finally reached home. Shortly after his return 
I was summoned to the room that he used as 
a kind of office. I went somewhat apprehen- 
sively. 

‘**T understand you let that entire flock of 
sheep destroy itself,’ he began abruptly, and 
with more than his usual curtness. 

‘* ‘Veg, sir,’ I said, bracing myself for any 
kind of development, ‘I did.’ 

‘**Understand you offered Rodney Briggs 
ten dollars to help you out of the scrape,’ he 
went on, eying me sharply. 

‘** Ves, sir, I did—but he wouldn’t take it,’ I 
answered. 


‘*He drummed on the table a moment. | 


‘Haven’t taken your holiday yet, eh?’ 

“* ‘Couldn’t get away very well,’ I said. 

‘**T guess you can take four days if you 
want them,’ he went on. ‘We’ll manage some- 
how. You can drive Net if you want her.’ 
Net was his favorite road mare. I had expected 
to go afoot, and could not conceal my surprise. 
























Saqmae T was dull at Chappa- 
(WBNS) nedick Cove on a 
certain afternoon 
mid-August. At least four 
girls found it so after a sum- 
mer half-gone, in which, as 
it seemed, they had exhausted 
every form of recreation. Mary Moore was an 
ideal hostess, and the ‘‘ Three Hoosiers,”’ as all 
the college called her guests, had reveled in the 
new delights. 

**T’ll tell you what, girls, we’ll have a sail 
all by ourselves!’’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘*But, Mary, Joe isn’t here! 

us ?”? 

‘‘Why, you dear Dolly, I can sail a boat. 
Of course, I shouldn’t want to 
cross the bay alone, but we 
could go out round the island 
and get back before supper- 
time, and it’s very steady and 
clear.’’ 

The little knockabout lay dan- 
cing at her moorings. The cove 
was dimpling with the south- 
west wind that blew a hot breath 
across the landing as the girls 
untied the dory and pulled out 
to the yacht. 

‘*You are sure your mother 
wouldn’t care, Mary?’’ asked 
Sarah Taft. 

“Oh, no. We aren’t going 
where there is any danger. We 
can run out before this wind, 
and come back round the island 
on an easy reach home.’’ 

The girls exchanged glances 
of admiration at these fluent 
nautical terms, mere jargon to 
them. Yet as they approached 
the trim little yacht, Mary, the 
skipper, felt her courage oozing 
a little, for she was not quite so 
experienced as she liked to be 
thought. 

Ten minutes later they had 
left the wharf out of hail, and 
were running out of the cove 
into the inner bay. The sun shone warm, the 
wind said, ‘‘Well done!’’ and the running 
wavelets, now and then showing a white tip, 
seemed like gentle companions. Two miles 
ahead of them lay Peach Island, half a mile 
long and high in the middle. The outer bay 
narrowed here to the inner bay, and that in 
turn into the cove. The island marked the 
division of the two bays; outside was the open 
sea.. 
In the course of half an hour they had 
brought the island off the port bow, and now 
they could view the broad expanse of the outer 
bay, a dance of whitecaps. 

Mary felt a quick impulse to put about, for 
there was something threatening in that great 
heaving waste, with its blue-black horizon 
line, dotted though it was with scores of 
yachts and coasters. 

But the little twenty-footer, as if to reassure 
her, drove through the whitecaps with such 
steadiness and swiftness that the fascination 
outweighed the sense of fear. Mary recollected 
that she had life tanks more than equal to her 
lead, and besides, a knockabout could not cap- 
size—which is as true as that a horse cannot 
run away if he is tied. Her courage returned 
at once. 

But had the girls noticed such things from 
habit, they would have seen, as they passed 
the south end of the island, that a gap had 
already been formed in the fleet of small craft 
in the offing. Some were standing south, others 
north. 

When they were well outside the bar which 
lies parallel to the island and an eighth of a 
mile off its beach, Mary began to notice these 
matters, and a thrill of something very like 
dread sent the color from her cheeks. It meant 
a head wind as they should fetch the northerly 


Who'll sail 


‘So Old Rod didn’t take your gold piece,’ he 
said. ‘Got it yet, I suppose?’ — 

** *Yes, sir,’ I said, wondering what he was 
driving at. 

***Tt strikes me,’ he continued, and I now 
caught the twinkle in his eye, ‘that an eagle 
deserves a mate,’ and he tossed me a shining 
coin. The kindness of tone and act got hold 
of me then, making me feel a bit choky, and 
I suspect I thanked him rather awkwardly. 

‘*But when I turned to go, he called me back 
once more. ‘I’m going up north a couple of 
weeks this fall,’ he said, ‘to hunt and fish. 
Don’t you want to go along?” 

‘Did I want to go? What a question for a 
| young fellow whose holidays had been few! 
| ‘**And then the lonesome spot in my heart 
| suddenly came to feel warm and pleasant, not 
because of the contemplated trip, delightful 
though the prospect was, but because I at last 
knew that I had surely found what I had so often 
keenly desired, the ‘other side’ of Uncle Ben.’’ 
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beat back into the inner bay, 
and perhaps—but it would 
not do to think of any such 


thing. 

But Mary did think that 
nothing would look quite so 
lovely at that moment as Portuguese Joe’s 
wizened, sinewy hand at the helm. 

Trimming the boat as close to the wind as 
she dared, she hugged the bar, knowing that 
there was only sand there if they struck, and 
with half a mind to turn and run ignominiously 
for the bar itself. At low tide it was bare, 
and—but she shook herself and only said to the 
three girls, who had grown very quiet, ‘‘The 
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wind is getting round to the westward, and we 
shall have to beat in.’’ 
‘*Ts there any danger, 


“Oh!”’ wailed Kittie. 
-9r? 

“*No, dear,’’ said Mary the brave. 

‘What is that out there, Mary? Girls, see! 
It looks like smoke.’’ Sarah pointed toward 
the northeast. 

‘*Why,’’ said Dolly, ‘‘it looks queer all ahead 
of us! See those picnic crowds scampering at 
the Bower Beach.’’ 

It was well for Mary that they looked at the 
black dots, for her face had turned pale. She 
felt the Dewdrop suddenly pause, shake her 
head as if in doubt, and then yaw decidedly as 
the first puff of the head wind struck her. 

Then the jib rattled fiercely for a moment, 
and Mary’s clear voice rang out: 

‘*Girls, it?s a squall! We must turn and run 
for it! Sarah, ease that windward jib-sheet! 
Dolly, haul in the other when I sing out!’’ 

She put the helm down and the Dewdrop 
turned as on her heel, the main-sheet running 
out with a ‘‘whir’’ of the blocks as she eased 
it from the cleat. It was cleverly done, and a 
flush of pride brought back the red to Mary’s 
cheeks, 

But running away from a squall is not the 
most comfortable thing to be doing with ‘a 
twenty-footer. From the east and the north- 
west the squalls drove down, the revenge for 
weeks of dry, hot, sunny weather. They met 
in mid-bay, tried to have it out, but concluded 
to join forces and hunt in pairs. 

The Dewdrop was only one of several victims. 
In the momentary vacuum created by the 


ing sticks and rattling blocks, with three scared 





Mary at her wit’s end. With a straining sheet 


oncoming fury she rolled aimlessly with creak- | 


girls crouching in the standing-room, and even | 











and a kicking helm one can guide or fight. 
But with all rules of nature apparently sus- 
pended, braver hearts than Mary’s have almost 
stopped beating from terror. 

Instinctively she eased the jib-sheets—which 


was well. The next instant, with a mighty 
rush, the boom came over their heads and 
brought up with a ‘‘whang’’ that made the 
sheets sing, and with the helm to port and the 
mainsail likewise, the Dewdrop felt the first 
murderous blow of the squall. For a moment 
she lay over until her port rail was a foot under 
water, and her standing-room was flooded. 

Then, her deep body and heavy fin reacting, 
she shook herself and staggered in a slanting 
course toward the bar. Mary groped with her 
free hand for the spot where Kittie had been. 

Her hand touched the shrinking shoulder, 
and she shouted, ‘‘Don’t be afraid! We will 
come out all right.’’ 

The next moment there was a rending shock, 
and the Dewdrop had struck the bar. She 
jumped twice in the tearing surf; then, her 
deep body leaving her much higher than the 
combers, she listed gently to port and lay 
on her bilge upon the hard sand of the bar. 
There was a pandemonium of screams as the 
girls were pitched into a heap on the floor of 
the standing-room. 

It grew light soon, but it was an angry 
ocean that they saw as the first fury subsided. 
Mary noted with a sob of relief that all were 
there. As soon as she could speak she said, 
“It’s all my own wicked fault, girls, and jt st 
forgive me if—if—Kittie, don’t cry so! We 
may—we will get off yet.’”’ 

Kittie was not the only one who felt like 
sobbing. The situation was growing desperate, 
with the afterncon waning and the wind still 
rising in the wake of the squall. The tide fell, 
leaving the bar a clear oval of sand, that grew 
longer and wider until it measured many yards 
each way. It was a comforting sight, but the 
island was yet very far off. 

Dolly spoke at last : 

“Mary, if you can get out some of these 
ropes I could take them across to the island, 
and maybe we could help 
the others over.’’ 

*O Dolly, don’t!’ 
wailed Kittie. 

“Don’t risk it !’’ added 
Sarah ; but Mary thought 
well of the plan. 

They waited until the 
water measured scarcely 
five hundred feet between 
them and the island, and 
then Dolly made her 
brave attempt. But the 
rigging sufficed for only a 
little more than half the 
distance, and it dragged 
sorely on the girl’s 
strength. Dolly had to 
give it up and wade back 
to the bar. 

They sat hopeless, with 
a boat half-+lismantled, 
waiting for they knew 
not what, until Mary 
thought of the anchor. 
With Sarah’s help she 
bedded it as far inshore 
as they could carry it, 
which was another mis- 
take, for it held the boat 
close to the bar. But it 
seemed to give them as- 
surance, and after a lunch 
on pilot-bread and the brackish cold tea that Joe 
had left in the jug, they wrapped themselves 
in the blankets and rested as well as they could, 
with the boat at an angle of forty-five degrees 
and the dread of their position strong upon 
them. 

Then Mary bethought her of the lights. She 
found the port lantern smashed in a pool of oil 
and the starboard upside down in its bracket. 
One would do little good, but she saw with joy 
that the little white riding light was whole 
and right side up. 

They got it lighted, and by the signal hal- 
yards, which they had not removed, it was run 
up, or rather out, to the little truck at the 
masthead. Then they settled again to wait 
and calculate the chances. 

Both Sarah and Kittie complained of the 
cold, and Mary persuaded them to get into 
the port bunk of the little cabin; and there, in 
spite of the chill and anxiety and dread, they 
both fell asleep, while Dolly and Mary kept 
watch for the rising tide. 

To add to their terror and misery, it began 
to rain, first in windy gusts, and then in a 
steady, driving shower. By nine o’clock the 
tide began to flooil the bar, and soon they felt 
it in a series of jerky bumps and slams. It 
increased in force, and before long it broke over 
them in spray. It was setting in for a bad 
night of it. 

Suddenly Mary felt that they were again 
afloat, and soon afterward she realized her 
mistake in leaving so short a line on the anchor. 

Rousing Dolly, who had become drowsy, 
she went forward to slack it off. But the 
Dewdrop was now pitching badly, and Mary’s 
| chilled fingers fumbled stiffly at the big cleat 
until, of a sudden, the rope slipped from het 
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‘hand, and they were at the mercy of the surf. 
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The northwest wind, which had only been 
waiting for this happening, now pounced down 
and tumbled them, pitching and rolling, off 
from the bar into deep water. It drove them 
in a slanting course off upon the raging Atlantic, 
and with the mainsail in a hopeless mess over 
the rail, the Dewdrop had a dangerous list. 
Together the girls managed to haul in the boom 
and make fast the sheet, awkwardly tucking 
the Sail aboard and passing’a loose rope about 
it. 

The Dewdrop was then on an even keel, 
but there was already an ominous wash of 
water under their feet. ‘‘Oh, if only we hadn’t 
pulled out the jib halyard I could get into the 
bay, | think!’’ Mary said. ‘‘Anyhow, we 
can’t sink.’’ 

Together she and Dolly cuddled down on 
each side of the helm and tried to keep the 
boat before the wind. And so they rolled and 
heaved out into the ocean, and bore south toward 
Cape Cod and danger. 

When the squall tore southward across 
Massachusetts Bay it encountered an unex- 
pected obstacle in the shape of a homely but 
able coasting vessel. The Adelaide Young 
was certainly not handsome, although her 
designer and builders may have thought so 
forty years ago. But a mere squall troubled 
her no more than a shower does a plow horse. 

Capt. Shearjashub Young saw it coming; 
indeed, saw signs of it for some time before it 
came. Accordingly, he ‘‘threw her up’’ just 
enough to enable Billy, his son and first mate, 
and Ezra Swan, the crew, to tie in the reef- 
points after they had settled away the mainsail. 
Shearjashub thought it might be a two-reefing 
night of it, and the mainsail was thus reduced. 
The squall hit them a bit quicker than even 
this astute skipper had expected, and the 
Adelaide yawed and danced in a clumsy 
attempt to look yachtish. 

But when she had had her hair combed, as 
Ezra called it, and Shearjashub laid her again 
on a course for Boston, she plunged joyously 
on. The Adelaide had seen squalls before, 
and hurricanes, too, in Bermuda waters. A 
grim, seasoned old down-easter stood at her 
clumsy wheel, and not a note of the yelling 
chorus was strange music to his ears. 

**Go ’long down and fetch me oilskins, Billy,’’ 
he said, and presently he and Ezra stood drip- 
ping at the wheel, while Billy made coffee. 
In an hour the storm had slackened somewhat, 
and the skipper went below to sleep, with 
Ezra at the wheel and Billy keeping a sharp 
lookout forward. Hour after hour of the long 
night-watch passed, and Billy saw nothing but 
the same dreadful vastness of black as he 
crouched against the rail. 

But of a sudden he caught sight of a white 
light ahead. It bore off the starboard bow, to 
seaward of the Adelaide Young. Billy looked 
again. It blinked, appeared, blinked—was it? 
—yes, it was, he concluded, and grew cold 
with horror. 

He tumbled aft and bawled, ‘‘Hard down, 
Ezry! We’re inside of Minot’s. I jest see her 
off the stabb’d bow. We'll be bumpin’ into 
Scituate beach in no time.’’ 

‘*Thunderation!’’ screamed Ezra, in reply. 
‘*What ye talkin’ of, son? We hain’t made 
six mile since ’Jashub went below. Here, 
hold on to her!’’ and he ran forward. 

Ezra dropped into the cabin and shook the 
skipper as he cried, ‘‘Thar’s somethin’ off our 
stabb’d bow with a ridin’ light up, and ye can’t 
see no sailin’ lights, nuther.’’ 

As he grabbed the wheel again from Billy he 
added one withering sentence: ‘‘ Minot’ s—in 
this shower !’’ 

The Adelaide was put on the other tack, 
just to determine the nature of this queer 
apparition of the night. Shearjashub pulled 
the night slide over the glass of his telescope 
and made out a small yacht not ten lengths 
away. In three minutes the light would be 
close aboard of the Adelaide. 

‘*Some fool ketched in a yat,’? mused Shear- 
jashub, kindly. *‘Get some ropes ready, Ezry!’’ 

Billy took the wheel as Ezra obeyed. Shear- 
jashub leaned over the rail and bawled like a 
fog-horn : : 

‘*Hel-lo-oo thar! Ketch a line!’’ 

A seream told him that he was understood. 
It was a daring, dangerous thing to do, but 
the only thing for that moment, for there was 
but one chance in a hundred of wearing ship 
and finding that tiny light again to leeward. 

As the little craft rolled heavily up over a 
sea, the port light sent a dull gleam for a second 
upon two white faces, and Shearjashub spoke: 
**Heave ’em, Ezry!’’ 

Mary heard the ropes rattle, and she and 
Dolly clutched weakly at them, Something 
dragged sharply across her face, bruising her 
mouth and nose, and she seized and held it. 
The next instant she was jerked hard again&t 
the little wheel with the rope caught somehow 
in a tangle about her feet. The strain’ came, 
and the wretched Dewdrop, dragged stern 
foremost, was pounding against the side of the 
motherly old Adelaide Young. 

Next there was a clump of sea boots on her 
cabin, and Ezra Swan, with another rope in 
hand, found the mast and made it fast. 

No haloed saint will ever appear half so 
beautiful to those girls as did the parchment face 
of Shearjashub Young, as he squinted down at 
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them from under his sou’ wester when they | rather a wet evenin’ for young ladies to be out, | hours with him in his room. 
| the points of difficulty carefully and sympathet- 


were all stowed in the cabin of the Adelaide, 
and no music ever can sound as sweet as his 
bassoon notes when he remarked, awkwardly 


ain’t it???’ The next morning a telegram from 
Boston brought joy to a nearly crazed house- 
hold on the north shore, and an hour later Mary 


shifting from one puddle to the other, ‘‘Wal, | Moore was in her mother’s arms. 
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ROBABLY no man was 
ever more misunderstood 
upon the social side of 


his life and character than Gen. 
Benjamin Harrison. 








He had such a profound | 


























life, his habit was to ask visiting 
lawyers, whom he met at his office 
or in court, to luncheon or dinner 
with him; and after he became 


active and leading in polities he did the same | 
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He went over 








ically, saying that he was an older man; that 
he had studied with some care the matter of 
man’s relations with God, in the light of the 
revelation of the Scriptures and of human con- 
sciousness and experience, and that he might 
be able to help him. And he did help him, 
not leaving the room until after midnight, 
when the shadows had been dissipated from 
the young man’s spirit. 

General Harrison’s love for children was 
quite unusual. He always had special little 
friends, and he loved and was beloved by all 
children who knew him or came near him. 
He won their affection and confidence at once. 

On the way from his house to his office was 
one of the principal public schoolhouses. The 
children watched for the coming of the general, 
and crowded affectionately but respectfully about 
him as he passed, skipping with him and after 
him until he had passed beyond the schoolhouse 
grounds. 

When he left for Washington to assume the 
presidency, one of the affecting incidents of 
the march to the railway-station was the greeting 
of the mass of children banked against this 
school building to acclaim him and say farewell. 
Of all the greetings on that day none was more 
sincere than this, and none more grateful to 
their tender-hearted friend. Afterward, but 
before his death, by the action of the pupils 
themselves, this school was named ‘‘The Ben- 
jamin Harrison School.’’ 

When his own children had grown up, he 
took special interest in some near friend’s little 
ones. With one of these, the daughter of his 
law partner, who became his Attorney-General, 
he arranged to correspond while he was in 
Washington as United States Senator. The 
day he left Indianapolis for that duty, he called 
to say good-by to the child, but found her ill. 
On reaching Pittsburg he sent a telegram asking 
how she was. After leaving the presidency he 
was a regular correspondent with his grandson, 
Benjamin Harrison Me Kee. 

General Harrison had his ‘‘chums,’ 


, 


mostly 


contempt for the artifices and insincerities prac- | with political friends on their visits to the state | those with whom he fished and hunted, his 


tised by those who seem to think them necessary 


| 


capital. He enjoyed the after-luncheon or after- 


| taste running more to the gun than to the rod, 


to the successful conduct of ‘‘politics’’ that he | dinner conversation, and contributed his full | He found the greatest rest and relief in ‘‘duck- 
mM | 


took on and gradually developed that reserve | 


which gave him the reputation of being ‘‘cold’’ 
and unsympathetic. 


upon him was at this point: he said that many | 
persons evidently thought the most important | 
thing in a President was for him to stand at 
the door of the White House, and smile and 
smirk like the floor manager of a ball. 

He took life and its duties seriously. He was 
reserved by natural temperament, and the | 
struggle of his early manhood, whereby he | 
won first place in his profession, had left him 
little time to cultivate the smaller social graces. 
He knew no other way to reach a just decision 
upon any question presented to him than to | 
study it thoroughly. He had acquired the habit | 


of great mental concentration, which gave him 





to the kaleidoscopic changes essential to impress- 
ing the scores and hundreds who daily came to 
him, with the idea that their concerns were the 
chief and only things he had upon his mind. 


A QUIET TOUCH OF SYMPATHY. 


ee might have been better, for temporary 
reputation and popularity, had he been 
s=——em able to do otherwise; but it may be 
doubted whether he would have gained that 
enduring regard of the people, which he had in 
large measure during life, and which increases 
with the increasing years. 

Yet he was neither cold nor unsympathetic ; 
nor did he lack charm of manner when he was 
in the company of familiars and friends, and 
could throw off, for the time, the pressure of 
professional and official life. Gen. Benjamin 
F. Tracy did not regard Benjamin Harrison 
as a ‘‘cold man,’’ in view of that dreadful 
morning when tragedy overwhelmed him and 
his; and many others, who have felt the quiet, 
genuine and delicate touch of his sympathy in 
times of sorrow and distress, were not among 
the thoughtless and unknowing who vented their 
sarcasm upon one whom they were too shallow 
to understand, and too petty to appreciate. 

When General Harrison first moved to Indian- 
apolis, that now beautiful city was only a small 
town. Its population was not more than fifteen 
thousand. Its people were full of the work 
and stress incident to a new community. He 
himself had his future to achieve through study 
and struggle. 

There was neither time nor inclination for 
“*society.’? There was the characteristic neigh- 
borliness and helpfulness of a Western town 
peopled with a democracy of work. There was 
no leisure and little opportunity for indulgence. 

Up to the time of leaving for Washington to 
assume the presidency, General Harrison lived 
a very quiet life. His tastes were simple. His 
home was one of comfort and hospitality, but 
unpretentious. It was not the scene of large 
social functions, but its doors swung generously 
open to neighbors and friends. 





Before he entered what may be called public 


share both of discussion and of anecdote. He 
was a good story-teller, and found in his early 


| ing.’”’ 
| General and Senator Sewell of New Jersey. 


One of these special friends was the late 


career as a lawyer and as a political speaker, | Another of his chosen intimates was the late 

The only time I ever heard him utter a sylla- | and in the later years of his association with Thomas H. Sharpe of Indianapolis, who was 
ble of protest against the criticisms directed | men from all parts of the country, the material frequently his hunting companion, and was, as 
| for an unfailing fund of interesting talk, spiced well, an associate elder in the First Presbyterian 


with a wholesome humor, the constancy of | Church. 


When the banking-house of Fletcher 


which was the cushion that eased the jolts and | & Sharpe closed its doors in disastrous failure, 


jars of a busy and arduous life. 

During his presidency General Harrison at- 
tended the meeting of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Boston. The trip was made from 
New York on the cruiser Baltimore, Admiral 
Gherardi’s flag-ship, then under the command 
of Captain (later Rear-Admiral) Schley. The 
President was accompanied by Secretaries Noble 
and Rusk. 

On Sunday evening, when nearing Boston, 


General Harrison broke down and cried like 
a child over the misfortune that had come to 
his friend so late in life. 


THE DAY BEFORE HIS NOMINATION. 


NOTHER of General Harrison’s nearest 
friends, speaking of his virtues as a 


neighbor, says, ‘‘He was not a neigh- 





borly man, if that means to mingle frequently 


the President sent for the two Secretaries, saying | and indiscriminately with all who live near you. 
an air of abstraction when some important mat-| he would like to see them in the admiral’s | He did not, like Mr. Lincoln, sit around on his 
ter was demanding consideration and decision. | cabin. When they were seated the President, neighbor’s door-step in his shirt-sleeves and 
He could not quickly and easily adjust himself | holding a roll of manuscript, said that doubtless exchange stories, nor did he always notice every 


he would be called upon to make an address to 
his Grand Army comrades, and he had in his 
hand a prepared speech which he would like 
to read to his friends, and take their judgment 
upon, 

With a perfectly serious face and manner he 
began to read, but had proceeded for a few 
sentences only when General Rusk jumped to 
his feet and cried out: 

‘*That’s my speech! Where did you get it? 

Amid the laughter that followed, explanations 
were made. General Rusk had been reading 
his address over, and had carelessly left it on 
the cabin settee, where it had been found and 
handed to the President, who saw the oppor- 
tunity to have some amusement with one oer the 
other of his Cabinet officers—he did not know 
which, for of course he had not read the speech 
before they answered his summons. 

General Harrison was not given to much 
calling or visiting. His nights were generally 
spent at home, with his family and such friends 
as might chance to call. He liked a game of 
whist and played it well, and he read the 
best current books. One of his most intimate 
associates says that General Harrison, as a 
neighbor, was pretty much like other good 
neighbors; yet with most of his neighbors he 
was not familiar. 


HIS LOVE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


wae E ‘dropped in’’ occasionally at the homes 
+H of the few with whom he felt the most 

at ease, but he had little taste for or 
patience with ‘‘society.’’ 
the highest and best sense. His neighborliness 
expressed itself the most fully and unreservedly 
to those who were in any way straitened, and 
whom he could help, and to children. 

This story has been in print before, but is 
worth repeating, and it is true. Learning that 
a young man who was a member of his Bible 
class in the First Presbyterian Church was in 
concern regarding his religious experience, 
having been overcome by doubts of the truth 
of the Bible, the general went at once to the 
young man’s boarding-house, and spent several 
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He was a neighbor in | 


one who lived near him, or make his acquaint- 
jance. He was, however, very fond of the 
| children of the neighborhood, and always had 
some pets among them. I observed that he 
usually seemed to lose interest after they grew 
| to be twelve or fifteen years of age. What he 
liked was the simplicity of childhood, and when 
this began to disappear, his interest abated.’’ 
This simplicity was part of himself. No 
man had a higher self-respect and self-regard 
| than he, but it never degenerated into self- 
esteem or self-seeking. When a few friends 
| were meeting from time to time prior to the 
11888 campaign, planning means to secure his 
| nomination for the presidency, he steadily de- 
| clined to give them any aid. So far did he 
| persist in this that one of them said to him one 
night : 
| **General, you will have to get over being 
ashamed of being a candidate for President.’’ 
Whereupon he quickly replied, ‘‘I am not 
| ashamed of the kindness of my friends.’’ But 
he did not enter with any more zest into the 
work of forwarding his interests. 

The Sunday before his nomination at Chicago 
| a friend called at his home and found the gen- 
| eral in the yard, lying on a blanket with his 

grandson, both having a good time. He evinced 
|no special concern over the outcome, saying 
that he thought Sherman would get out of the 
| way of his nomination, and that the result 
| would be satisfactory to his friends. He was 
| nominated the next morning on the third ballot 
|—the eighth ballot since the opening of the 
| convention. 

A characteristic incident, showing his poise 
| of mind and the unspoiled simplicity of his 
| nature, occurred on the night of the November 
| election, 1888. He declined to have a special 
| wire run into his house, but relied upon private 
| telegrams, bulletins, and the returns received 
| by the Indianapolis Journal, to keep himself 
| informed of the results of the election. 

The Journal was overcautious about making 
| claims, and the first edition went to press about 

midnight without display, simply saying that 
the general’s election was indicated by the 
returns at hand. About two o’clock in the 











morning all doubt had vanished, and I tele- 
phoned to the general’s house the latest revised 
figures in the Journal office. 

His son-in-law, Mr. McKee, received the 
message, and answered that the general had 
gone to bed at eleven o’clock, leaving orders 
that he was not to be disturbed under any 
circumstances. 

General Harrison was the president of the 
board of directors of the University Club of 
Indianapolis from its organization. He gave 
close attention to the club’s affairs, and was 
especially cordial with and helpful to the younger 
men, who formed a large part of its member- 
ship. 

He greatly enjoyed the companionship of 
his associates in the club, and it was the one 
organization whose meetings he attended with 
considerable regularity. 

He had an almost abnormal repugnance to 
talking or hearing of himself. His military 
service was in the highest degree creditable, 
but he never referred to his part in the Civil 
War. He seldom attended the meetings of the 
Loyal Legion Commandery. This was so con- 
spicuous as to be the topic of comment among 
his comrades. 

The Grand Army of the Republic seemed 
more to his taste, and he was frequently present 
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annual meetings and parades. It was a little 
more democratic than the Commandery, and 
more in harmony with his spirit. 

General Harrison was almost a charter mem- 
ber of the Phi Delta Theta college fraternity. 
He was initiated into it in Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1848. He was president of 
the Indianapolis Alumni Association of the 
fraternity, and made it a practice to be at the 
annual meetings. 

Here he was the collegian again, quia and 
informal, telling famous stories of the old 
college days. He was the ideal of all the 
society members. 

General Harrison was a sincere, humble and 
devoted Christian. His faithfulness to every 
duty as a church-member was matter of public 
notice and private comment. He allowed noth- 
ing to interfere with his religious service. He 
was a constant attendant at the Sunday-school, 
where he conducted a large Bible class for many 
years. 

Thursday nights found him in the prayer- 
meeting, always taking part in the service by 
prayer or talk. His religious life and spirit 
were strong, hopeful, simple, sincere. When 
at Indianapolis he generally walked to and 
from church. He maintained family prayer 
in his home, whether he was private citizen, 


at its camp-fires, and took part with zest in its | United States Senator or President. 
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HE was not really very old. 
Twenty-five is not old even 
if you are married and have 

an infant. Yet somehow this eve- 
ning Lily Valentine felt as if no one 
realized that she was still only a 
girl, with other things in life that 
she longed to do besides looking to 
the ways of her household and put- 
ting a hot little baby to sleep on 
a broiling July night. 

She had planned to spend the 
evening in the mild gaiety of a 
promenade with her husband on 
the near-by hotel veranda, with a 
little excursion into the village 
between the pieces of the band 
concert for ice-cream. She had 
donned her pink muslin in view 
of this festivity. It was passion- 
ately hard now to sit a prisoner, 
while down below Tom sat on the 
piazza and talked to the neighbors. 

There was the occasional swish- 
ing murmur of a breeze in the 
maple-trees that bordered the sub- 
urban street, but it blew from the 
south past the wire screens in her 
east windows without a breath of 
it filtering through into the room. 

It brought to her the low, deep 
tones of her husband’s voice. She 
could not hear his words, but the 
higher exclamations and replies of 
the others showed only too well 
that he was telling some of the 
light happenings of the day. She 
was losing what of right belonged 
to her. 

Mrs. Bullard’s sympathetic voice 
was borne to her upon the breeze. 

“You don’t mean to say that 
your wife is up there yet, putting 
that baby to sleep? These young 
mothers! They do take such un- 
necessary trouble. If he won’t go 
to sleep she should just let him ery. 
My Muriel screamed every night for six weeks, 
but I stuck it out. Mr. Bullard nearly went 
crazy. Why don’t you —’’ 

The last words were drowned by the scraping 
of a chair on the piazza. There were footsteps 
on the stairs, and Tom Valentine’s face was 
thrust in at the door. Lily’s heart gave a glad 
throb at the sight of him, but she only said 
with perverse ungraciousness : 

‘*You may come in; he’s wide awake.’’ 
‘Two bright, beadlike eyes staring through the 
summer evening dusk emphasized the statement. 

‘*Can’t you bring him down, Lily? It’s lots 
cooler on the porch.’’ 

“No, 1 can’t bring him down. I want him 
to go to sleep some time to-night. I don’t want 
to have to hold him all the evening. I want 
him to go to sleep. If you’ll only go instead 
of standing there—it just keeps me so much 
longer !’” 

“‘ All right,’’ said her husband, obediently. 

Why had she been so contrary? Each rece- 
ding step took her soul with it. The gall of 
bitterness filled her heart as she heard the 
chair scrape on the piazza once more. 

She sat in an atmosphere that was like a 
vapor-bath. Her clothes stuck to her, her 
pretty muslin, where the baby’s head lay, was 
limp and wet. Her throat was parched. Oh, 
that ice-cream! If she could only get out of 
this dark, stifling room and sit in the breeze 
and have some cold, cold ice-cream ! 

If you went later than half past nine you 
could not get any at the tiny suburban shop. 
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On cool nights it closed at that time, and on 
warm nights it was always ‘‘sold out,’’ some- 
times even long before that. 

‘*O Pinky darling, if you’d only go to sleep! 
And you’re so hot, too!’? She shifted the baby 
to the other arm and pulled the nightgown up 
from his little soft legs to fan them. 

Mrs. Bullard knew why she could not put 
him down and let him ery. Pinky was that 
hardest of all subjects to reclaim—a renegade. 
He had been enrolled from birth in the troops 
of the well-trained by a general of a nurse. He 
had fattened by system and slept by routine, 
only to have every peaceful habit ‘‘knocked 
higher than a kite’? by an unscheduled attack 
of bronchitis. He combated from afar any 
attempt to lead him back to his former ways of 
pleasantness. Even now that the bronchitis 
was practically over, if Pinky cried it brought 
on a fit of infantile coughing like the successive 
explosion of little pop-guns, which rent the 
young mother’s heart, already heavily weighted 
with anticipation of a dreadful time called 
teething, when neither of them was to get any 
rest. 

“*O Pinky darling,’’ she whispered, ‘‘if you’d 
only go to sleep! Mama’s so tired! If you’d 
only let me get out-of-doors for a few minutes 
with papa, and get some ice-cream before the 
store closes !’’ 

Yes, his eyes were shutting! The little 
wriggling form was suddenly motionless. Mrs. 
Valentine held her breath. There was a clumsy 
footfall on the stairs, and Bridget, the maid of 














all work, looked in with a hoarse: ‘‘Can I be 
takin’ him from you ?’’ 

Mrs. Valentine could not trust herself to 
speak. She shook her head frantically, and 
Bridget retreated. Pinky, blessed infant! did 
not move. In a couple of minutes more perhaps 
—perhaps—oh, freedom! 

A chair fell on the piazza below with a loud 
bang. Pinky started violently, cried, and cried 
again, and then coughed explosively. The 
game was up. As he subsided there was a 
soft swish of skirts outside the door, followed 
by the large, white-ruffied figure of a tall 
woman with an officious voice. Mrs. Bullard, 
indeed, was one of those persons who will 
‘‘rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 

**T told Mr. Valentine I really must come 
up,’’ she said. ‘‘Can’t I put the dear baby to 
sleep ?”’ 

‘““Thank you. You .know he’s afraid of 
everybody but me since he had the bronchitis. 
He’ll never go to you, even in the daytime.’’ 
Mrs. Valentine’s tone was hard. 

She walked up and down with Pinky after- 
ward for her own solace, as well as his. Mrs. 
Bullard had seen just how that room looked! 
Pinky’s eyes closed and opened again. She 
sat down and rocked, with the child stretched 
out flat on her lap. He looked really as if he 
were going to sleep. Oh, if Tom had only 
stayed away a little longer! 

**Lily!”’ 

Tom was never a quiet whisperer; there was 
a magnetic quality in his voice. Pinky opened 
his eyes intelligently at the sound. Mrs. 
Valentine blazed forth: 

“*T don’t know what I’1l do if you don’t stop 
coming up here! There he was nearly asleep, 
—nearly,—and you must come and 
wake him up again—and let other 
people come and wake him up. I’ll 
never get him to sleep! It’s so 
hot up here—and he’s got to go to 
sleep !’’ 

“But, Lil —’’ 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t stand there 
talking! Every word you say only 
gets him wider awake.’’ 

‘*T thought I’d see if there was 
any chance of your getting down 
soon. They think of going over to 
the hotel — 

**No, there isn’t!’ She flashed 
at him like summer lightning. 
‘*There isn’t any chance of my 
doing anything—ever! Oh, I’m 
so tired of it all! If you’d only go! 
I wish you wouldn’t come up here 
again.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Tom, and he 
went. There was a little bustle on 
the piazzas, words called back and 
forth, and then the noise of feet on 
the gravel-path as the party walked 
away. They were all going over to 
the hotel to hear the music. 

Mrs. Valentine got up and looked 
out of the window with a wild hope 
that her Tom might have stayed 
behind. No, there he was, walk- 
ing with Mrs. Maynard. She had 
lived all day for this evening—and 
he was gone! 

She was so hot and soalone! The 
locusts and the katydids sounded 
dismally. There was no use of 
staying dressed in her best pink 
muslin, anyway. 

She laid the instantly rebellious 
Pinky on the bed and swiftly 
changed her gown for an old, 
loosely flowing white one, brushed 
out her hair and twisted it up ina 
knot, and sat down once more and 
rocked with tears in her eyes. 

She longed—oh, how she longed! 
—to be at home again with her mother and the 
girls. Mother would never have left her in this 
way. 

Mother would have said, ‘‘My dear child, you 
shall not stay up here another minute. Give 
me the baby. Nonsense! It doesn’t make any 
difference whether he goes to sleep or not. Go 
right out and get some fresh air.’”’ Mother 
would have known that all her cross words 
were really only a ery for help. 

What a good time they were all having at 
home now—Bess and the Miller girls, and the 
Henderson boys and Jimmy Best! They were 
sitting out on the piazza, watching the waves 
roll in, and drinking lemonade or eating ice- 
cream. 

Why did girls get married and leave that 
dear, familiar care-free existence that had no 
responsibilities ? 

She felt a scorn of Tom for going, for being 
afraid of her. He ran from her words, yet 
they would leave no impression on him. 

What was that the band was playing, faint 
and far away ? 

“I'd leave my happy home for you.” 

“‘T want to go home! I want to go home!’’ 
Lily wailed, with a rush of tears. ‘I don’t 
want to stay here any longer. I want to go 
home—even—even if it is to leave Tom!’’ 

She stopped short with the strangeness of 
the words, in a sensation of fright, and then 
said them again stubbornly. She had Pinky 
pressed close in her arms, kissing the top of 
his downy head between her sobs, but she was 
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such a homesick girl! And it was too late 
now for any ice-cream ! 

**Lil!’” 

She started. This time Tom had stolen up 
so very quietly that she had not heard him. 
His whisper came softly. 

‘*Can’t you put Pinky down now ?”’ 

**No,’’ she managed to answer, guiltily. 

‘*Where are you?”? He had been groping 
through the gloom, and his hand touched ‘her 
face. 

With the touch of that dear hand there in 
the darkness, she knew passionately that the 
words which she had said had not been true, 
that they could never be true for her again; 
that she would rather be with Tom than any- 
where else in the world, no matter what joys 
were offered her. There were no joys without 
him. 

She tried to turn her face away, but his 
finger-tips had already divined the cause. 

“You haven’t been crying, Lily ?’”’ he said, 
aloud. 

The baby gave a soft gurgle of delight at his 
voice. 

“What a silly girl! What a silly girl!’ 
He held her head against him for a moment. 

“T thought you’d gone over to the hotel 
without me,’’ she murmured, contritely. 

‘*‘What should I want to go over there with 
that crowd for? I’d be bored to death.’’ 

He was turning up the light as he spoke, 
and the baby fixed his shining eyes upon it. 

“Now he’ll never go to sleep!’’ protested 
Lily, weakly. 

**All right!’’ said her husband. ‘‘Let him 
stay awake, then. It’s time you stopped this 
foolishness. Give the little beggar tome. Here, 
you rascal, come to pops! Gracious, if you ever 
get big enough won’t I wallop you! Come along 
down-stairs, Lil! It’s cooler on the back piazza 
now.’’ 

“*I’m in my dressing-gown. ”’ 

‘*There’s no one to see. You look all right, 
anyway. Come on!’’ 

How glad she was to follow him! He had 
the baby deposited in the hammock, and drew 
her big armchair to the end of the veranda by 
the mignonette bed, that blessed the air with 
its perfume. 

‘Lil, this is something like!’’ he exclaimed, 
with a long breath. ‘‘Feel that breeze? None 
of your land-breezes, such as we had earlier in 
the evening. This blows straight from the 
ocean. It came up just as we were leaving 
the ice-cream saloon.’’ 

“Oh, you did go there, then?’’ said his 
wife, in a strangled tone, her throat. parched 
with the longing of the past hours. She made 
a mighty effort to conquer her selfishness. 

‘*I—I’m glad you had some ice-cream, any- 
way ; it’s so hot.’’ 

‘*T just went in for a moment. Upon my 
word, Lil, that infant is going to sleep with 
us talking here! Look at him with his fists 
curled up—poor little beggar! I’ll be right 
back as soon as I get plates and spoons and go 
down to the ice-box. I brought home a quart 
of that Neapolitan ice-cream. I thought per- 
haps we could get away with it in instalments. 
Why, Lil !’’ 

*‘O Tom!’’ she said, fervidly. 
O Tom!’’ 

She rose and flung herself upon his breast, 
her loving arms round his neck. ‘‘Was there 
ever anybody like you? Oh, I’ve been so 
horrid—and I had such mean thoughts! You 
wouldn’t like me if you knew. But I do love 
you. I love you with my whole heart. I 
don’t want to live a minute away from you— 
not one minute—ever!’’ 

“Why, of course not!’’ said Tom Valentine, 
patting her gently. ‘‘ Now just sit down where 
you can get the breeze. I don’t mind how 
cross you are, Lily, not a bit. I always know 
you’ll get over it.’’ 
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“O Tom! 








By 
Alvan F 
Sanborn 


AS is fair to 
say that the 
“* American 
Cc Colony”? does more, 
as a colony, to keep 
alive the sentiment 
of the home country than any other of the 
numerous foreign colonies of Paris. And it is 
more zealous in promoting graceful acts of 
international courtesy and more enterprising in 
establishing institutions and associations for the 
direct and special purpose of preserving national 
traits and fostering a national esprit de corps : 
such as the American University Association, 
the American Girls’ Club and the American 
Art Association. 

And the American Colony, as a colony, is 
also more eager and expansive than any other 
in celebrating in a public or semipublic. way its 
peculiarly national anniversaries and festivals. 
It is rare, indeed, that a Washington’s Birth- 
day, a Lincoln’s Birthday, a Seventeenth of 
June or a Thanksgiving passes here without 
some open recognition, while Fourth of July 
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is invariably celebrated with an enthusiasm 
that makes an impression on Paris at large. 

On the glorious Fourth the United States 
ambassador receives in the drawing-room of his 
residence ; the American Art Association plays 
the national game, baseball, in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; the American Chamber of Commerce 
gives a banquet, which is presided over by the 
United States ambassador and attended by 
many celebrities, French as well as American ; 
and the American residents and merchants of 
the quarters of the Champs-flysées and the 
Opéra decorate their stores and dwellings pro- 
fusely with American flags. 

Some part of this greater exuberance on the 
part of Americans in asserting and glorifying 
their nationality here is due, no doubt, to their 
national temperament; but more of it is due, 
it would seem, to the fact that America owes, 
in a sense, her national existence to France, 
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center of Paris and so difficult of access that 
a trip to it means a veritable pilgrimage, and 
relatively few American tourists find their way 
| thither. The completion of the new metropolitan 
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Pw president of 
the Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals 
made his first visit to 
; our rural county, in 
| 1891, with a view to 
extending the protect- 
ing egis of kindness 
and merey over the four-footed dumb servants 





underground railway, however, will bring it 
within easy reach of all parts of Paris, and 
| then hundreds of American travellers will un- 
| doubtedly visit it where scores visit it now. 





CRUELTY MAN’S”ADVENTURE 
the A Story of th 


e urth guide to the scene of 
disturbance. By the 
time I had come in sight 
I heard the bears, also 
a strange medley of out- 
landish cries and im- 
precations. 

None of the excited 
onlookers had ventured 
to approach nearer than 
the other end of the meadow. 





and this is only another way of saying that it | concern was to find the right man to be the | killing the bears, others that the bears were kill- 


ORAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER. 


THE ACTIVITY OF THAT LITTLE OLD MAN WITH THE POLE 


WAS MARVELOUS. 


is due to the warm esteem in which Americans 
hold the memory of Lafayette. 

Every American celebration in France is, | 
perforee, a tribute to the French liberator, but 
Memorial day is the day which has been 
especially set apart by recent usage for doing | 
him honor. In fact, Memorial day is the | 
Lafayette day of the Paris American Colony. | 

Soil was brought from America, we are told, 
to cover the remains of Lafayette when he was 
interred in the little Picpus Cemetery at the 
eastern extremity of Paris; and from that day 
to this Americans, particularly Paris-Amer- 
icans, have taken tender and reverent care of 
his last resting-place. 

An important Grand Army post, Lafayette 
Number 140 of New York, keeps a large Amer- 
ican flag flying over his grave, and decorates it 
annually on Memorial day with flowers. On 
this occasion the delegates of the post, accom- 
panied by delegates of the *‘Society in France 
of the Sons of the American Revolution,’’ by 
representatives of the United States government, 
by prominent members of the commercial, social 
and artistic circles of the American Colony, and 
by other Americans who chance to be in Paris, 
make a pilgrimage to the Picpus Cemetery. 

The memorial exercises are unpretentious, 
but exceedingly impressive. An informal ad- | 
dress, protesting the unchanging affection of 
Americans for Lafayette, is delivered by an | 
eminent American,—Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
in 1903,—who is introduced by the United 
States ambassador; one or two other short 
speeches are made by Americans or Frenchmen ; 
the weather-beaten flag is removed from its 
standard—which bears a bronze cross of the | 
Legion of Honor—and replaced by a fresh one; | 
and offerings of wreaths and loose cut flowers | 
are made. 

The tomb is beautifully simple and the tiny 
cemetery of which it forms a part is remarkable 
for the total absence of the metal and bead | 
wreaths, artificial flowers and other gewgaws | 
that give to most French cemeteries a cheap | 
and tawdry appearance. 

It is a eurious coincidence that Lafayette, 
who was a hero of the struggle for liberty in 
the New World, escaped being a victim of that 
later struggle for liberty in the Old World, the 
French Revolution, only by flight into the 
Netherlands, and that he was buried in a spot 
which long bore the name of ‘‘’’he Cemetery 
of the Guillotined,’’—La Cimetizvre des Guil- 
lotinés,—into which only the victims of the 
guillotine belonging to the oldest and noblest 
families of France, or their relatives or de- 
scendants, were admitted. 

The tomb of Lafayette is so remote from the 








society’s resident agent. | 
**Experience has taught | 
us,’’ he said, ‘that we | 
do not want our agent | 
to be too smart or too | 
zealous. We donot want 
an ofticious or a talkative 
man. Wedo not want a 
man with political aspi- 
rations. We don’t want 
a jockey or a_ horse- 
fancier, or a mere lover 
of dogs, cats and birds. 

‘‘What we do want is | 
aman with a great, big, | 
kind heart, a man of | 
even temper and slow to 
anger.’’ 

It seemed very hard to 
find such a man, and for 
a time we were left | 
unsupplied. Finally, in 
despair, the president 
offered the place to me. | 
Although painfully | 
aware of my deficiencies, 
I accepted the appoint- | 
ment and qualified for the | 
office. } 

Now the pecuniary re- | 
ward of the society’s 
agent in a rural town is | 
not large. 


It is one of | 
those offices which a per- 
son must hold, in part at 
least, for the love of see- 
ing the right thing done. 
For that reason, no doubt, 
none of my fellow citizens | 
have tried to get the office | 
from me. I have held it, unmolested by rival | 
candidates, for eleven years. 

As to the duties, often for weeks and weeks 
there is nothing for the ‘‘cruelty man’’ to do. 
Then of a sudden there will come a week when 
everybody’s heart seems to be hard. Teamsters 
are reported as overloading and beating their 
horses or oxen, and I have to look them up 
and admonish, or arrest, if the case be flagrant 
and the offender defiant. 

At times, too, as the winter advances and 
fodder becomes scarce, some parsimonious farmer 
will half-starve his cattle, his sheep or his 
hogs, rather than buy hay and corn for them. 

When such instances are discovered I have 
to visit the offender and remonstrate with him. 
If he defies the society, I have to take his 
animals from him, and have them boarded by 
some other farmer at their stingy owner’s ex- 
pense, till he is glad to yield and do better in 
the future. There are times when ‘‘there is 
nothing so conciliating as a little severity.’’ 

On the whole, there is much less cruelty to 
animals than there used to be. The very pres- 
ence of a society agent, and the known fact that 
he is vigilant and can be spoken to by telephone 
from all parts of the county, act as constant 
deterrents to cruelty. 

My queerest case came on July 3d, last year. 
That evening, about nine o’clock, a lady who 
lived at a village several miles away telephoned 
to me to come there at once. 

Two Italians, she said, were brutally beating 
a bear, a pet performing bear, which they had 
brought to the village that afternoon to appear 
in the Fourth of July parade. Another excited 
lady here spoke into the telephone, and said 
that there were two bears, ‘‘cinnamon bears,’’ 





jand that the Italians were maltreating them 


frightfully. 

‘*They are at an old barn on the meadow, 
half a mile from the village, but we can hear 
them howl and roar!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 
something awful! You must come at once!’’ 

I had never been called on to protect bears, 
| and was a little uncertain as to whether I could 

legally act. For the bear is held to be a dan- 

| gerous wild beast, and so far as I know there 
|is no law in his favor—except, perhaps, the 
great unwritten law of kindness to everything 
| that lives and breathes. 

But even as I pondered the matter there came 
another call from those urgent ladies. To ease 
| their minds, if nothing more, I decided to act; 
| and hitching up my black mare, I drove to the 
| village in a little better than twenty minutes. 

I knew the place well, and if I had not known 
| it, the crowd gathered at the meadow where 
| the old barn stood would have been a sufficient 


ing the Italians. It was any one’s guess which, 
from the sounds. 

A ‘“‘cruelty man’’ must show courage when 
the public eye is on him, whether he feels it or 


not. I procured a lantern, then went to one 


| of the barn doors, pulled away a prop and looked 


n. 
There was a bad state of things inside. As 
soon as I could bring the light to bear, I discov- 


}ered a man, groaning and crying out in one of 


the horse-stalls. His clothing was torn nearly 
off, and he was covered with blood. 
The bears—big, ugly brutes, indeed—were 


still attempting to reach him, and were only | 


held at bay by a little old Italian, standing just 
inside ‘the stall, who thrust a pole having a 
sharp steel spike fastened in the end of it into 
the enraged animals’ heads as often as they 
rushed forward. 

The activity of that little old man with the 
pole was marvelous. Both bears were bleeding 
profusely from the prods he had given them. 
Their roars were blood-curdling. 

A youthful villager had now appeared on the 


scene with a heavy rifle, and taking it from | 
him, I was about to bear a hand in the matter | 
by shooting both bears, when the cries and | 


frantic gesticulations of the little old Italian 
led me to pause. 


‘*No shoota! No shoota da bear!’’ he 
screamed. ‘‘Alla me mounee! I paya licenza! 
I paya tariffa! No shoota da bear! No shoota 
he!’’ 


He screamed, he cried, he shook the spiked 
pole at me—but never for an instant neglected 
warding the bears away from his wounded 
companion. 

I began dimly to see that property rights 
were vested in the bears, and that the matter of 


livelihood with these swarthy little men was | 


dearer than life itself; for even the injured one 
feebly raised his head and cried, ‘‘No shoota 
da bear!’’ 

But rescue was clearly the first duty. I en- 
tered at a rear door, behind the horse-stalls, 


and by removing a few boards, contrived to | 


drag out the helpless Italian. 

He was in a bad plight. 
been severely bitten and lacerated about the 
face, neck and arms, but his left leg was 
broken above the knee. 

I sent for a physician in haste; and mean- 
while the lamentations of the older Italian 
over his companion were touching to hear. 
They were father and son, and when I came 
to make out their story the affair was really 


pathetic. 

Times in Florence were hard, oh, so hard, 
with them! And there was also the army | 
conscription. At last they had sold out their 


little shop, invested the proceeds in these two 
bears from the Pyrenees Mountains, and come 





As I drove up | 
of man in that region, his first and greatest | some hailed me to say that the Italians were | far-off Italy, where an old wife and three 


Not only had he | 















to America—for they had heard stories how 
the rich American people at their festivals 
were accustomed to shower golden coin on 
the owners of performing animals. Such 
rumors often pass current in the old countries 
of Europe. 

But nothing but trouble had been their portion 
from the time they sailed for New York up to 
this last supreme mishap. 

The American customs duty on their bears 
swept away their very last lira, and when they 
had gone forth to perform with them, the 

people had but laughed and given nickel pieces 
instead of silver and gold. 

| And now the little old man wept bitterly, 
for he feared Pietro would die and leave him 
| quite alone with his bears in this strangely 
| heartless land. - 

There was also a background of anxiety in 





|daughters were now impatiently waiting for 
| means—earned by these performing bears—to 
| follow them to America. 

| The bears were called ‘‘cinnamon,’’ but in 
| reality they were brown bears. While travelling 
and performing they were kept muzzled, and 
| were led about by chains. When prodded by 
their masters the big brutes would rise on their 
| hind legs and dance together, also climb trees, 
| walk witha cane, beg and “‘sing,’’ if a frightful 
| whimpering, elicited by prods, could be called 
singing. When standing erect, by aid of a pole 
| grasped in their paws, the bears were fully eight 
| feet tall. 

At last, in their devious wanderings, father 
}and son reached this remote hamlet, and that 
| exning had obtained permission to shelter and 
|feed their bears in this old barn. When the 
muzzles had been removed, however, to give 
the animals their supper, the larger bear had 
' leaped furiously upon Pietro. 
| One of the excited ladies who had telephoned 
| to me about the bears gave further proof of the 

kindness of her heart by taking the disabled 
young Italian into her house, where his injuries 
were cared for. 

I was left with two unmuzzled and ravening 
bears on my hands. The crowd promptly 
|advised shooting them, and I was about to 
use the rifle, but was restrained by the prayers 
of the old Italian. Finally I contented myself 
with nailing up the barn very securely, so that 
the bears should not break out. 

The next day the bears were hungry, and 
savage from the wounds they had received. 
Mischievous fellows, too, of the village rowdy 
type, were hanging round the barn, bent on 
having sport with the animals. I had to warn 
these off the premises ; and I passed most of my 
Fourth of July guarding, feeding and watering 
those bears. 

The next day the old Italian was taken ill. 
His son also lay in a critical condition, and 
the bears still demanded my attention. It was 
a long time before the older man was able even 
to feed the animals. Their siock of money, 
too, was exhausted, and not to dwell on details, 
I furnished vegetables and daily bread for the 
bears for five weeks, before these poor people 
| recovered sufficiently to secure their pets and 
| take the road again. The day did at last come, 
however, when we succeeded in drugging the 
animals, and so muzzling and chaining them. 
Their spirits seemed to have been subdued by 
coniinement, and the last I saw of them they 
were proceeding along the road in proper do- 
cility. 

Neither the society nor the town authorities 
were inclined to reimburse me, taking the ground 
that I should have despatched the bears at once. 
So I had to pay for the support of the bears 
| out of my own pocket. But I have never been 
| sorry for the expenditure. 


| 
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THE FISH DISPLAY THE STARS AND STRIPES 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


t has been suggested that at the close of the 
present war Japan may insist on revising 
Russia’s autogeography. 
nes Christian Soldiers!’’ is a favorite 
hymn of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the new lumber-camps of Mis- 
sissippi. ‘The association is using buildings 
transportable on cars, and wherever through the 
vast forests the thousands of workmen go, the 
association building goes, too. 
pee one has been playing a joke on the S¢. 
Janes Gazette of London. The Gazette 
says that an American has invented a golf ball 
which squeaks when it is lost, and remarks 
that it is ‘‘an astounding invention.’’ It is, 
indeed. One is reminded of the Irishman’s 
directions for luring squirrels: ‘‘Make a noise 
like a nut.’’ 
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hat is the use of flying-machines when a 
man on a bicycle can ride thirty miles in 
thirty-three minutes, fifty-two and three-fifths 


seconds? ‘This record was made in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, last month. The man who 


hopes to ride on the wings of the wind could 
not often beat this record, as the wind seldom 
blows more than thirty miles an hour. 

year ago a car-load of hot ashes emptied on 

the ‘‘dump’”’ of a Pennsylvania coal-mine 
set it on fire. ‘The dump fired the ‘‘slope,”” and 
the mine has been burning ever since. The 
flames now threaten to consume several million 
dollars’ worth of coal. The operators might 
make the experiment of raising the price of their 
coal—a practice that of recent years has put out 
a good many fires. 


ren a secrecy about their affairs is main- 
tained by the Tibetans that, according to a 
correspondent of the London Times, the fact 
that they have a postal system with properly 
authorized government stamps has only just 
leaked out. A photograph of a Tibetan stamp 
shows it to be merely a native character 
impressed in red sealing-wax. A missionary 
says that the sender of a letter in Tibet takes 
it to the nearest official post-office, pays the 
postage, and then the letter is impressed with 
the seal and duly forwarded. 

he stethoscope is an important instrument in 

the hands of science, but it is not usually 
regarded as an aid to photography. A young 
medieal student, however, has demonstrated its 
usefulness in making a picture. His attempts 
to induce a two-year-old kinsman to sit still 
for photographic purposes had utterly failed. 
Then he had an inspiration. He placed the 
ear-pieces of his stethoscope in the small boy’s 
ears and the sounder on the victim’s stomach. 
The faithful instrument reproduced loudly 
what the digestive system had to report. The 
boy was filled with an absorbing interest in 
the result, and the camera did the rest. 
| Archbishop of Canterbury is trying to 

arrange his affairs in England so that he 
may visit the United States at the time of the 
triennial convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Boston in October. If he comes, it 
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COMPANION. 





should have control of the ‘‘patronage’’ in his 
state. He knew that the sultan was not anxious 
for international complications, therefore he took 
what seemed to him the shortest way of securing 
what he was after, by kidnapping an American 
and an Englishman. He knew, too, that the 
British and the United States governments 
would insist that the sultan seeure the release 
of the captives, and was ready to release them 
when the sultan would agree to his terms. 
It did not take the sultan long to consent to 
the removal of the offending officers, and after 
that the adjustment of the financial end of the 
controversy was easy. Political brigands in 
America have not yet resorted to quite such 
extreme measures. 


Mery associations have held or will hold their 
annual conventions in St. Louis this year, 
in order that the members may enjoy the fair 
between sessions. ‘The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs had the misfortune to adjourn 
the week before there were placed on exhibition 
in the Manufactures Building what the St. 
Louis Republic calls ‘‘ the sweetest taffeta 
dresses you ever saw.’’ As there is also “‘the 
loveliest and dearest court dress and mantle, 
with real Irish lace and appliqué embroidered 
diamonds and roses, and a piece of ancient rose 
point lace from Venice, worth nine thousand 
dollars,’’ it is plain that somebody blundered in 
fixing the date of the Federation meetings. 
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A GOOD TIME. 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief noon. 
Whittier. 
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STILL UNFADED. 


Ithough the official copy of the Declaration 
A of Independence was recently deposited 
in a steel safe, to prevent it fading away 
completely, Jefferson’s original draft of that 
great manifesto may still be seen in the Library 
of the State Department in Washington. The 
ink on this paper seems peculiarly strong. 

The erasures and interlineations testify to the 
eare with which Jefferson worked out the 
eloquent sentences. Wherever a change was 
made by either of his principal collaborators,— 
Benjamin Franklin and John Adams,—he took 
pains to note it by inserting in the margin, 
‘‘Doctor Franklin’s handwriting,’’ or ‘Mr. 
Adams’s handwriting,’’ in order that the exact 
limits of his own authorship might never be 
disputed. 

This was one of the papers of the old Congress 
of the Confederation. It was put into the 
custody of the State Department when that 
executive branch was organized. Some visitors 
doubted that this famous paper was really in 
Jefferson’s own handwriting. To satisfy them 
the department officers had framed by its side, 
from their Jefferson papers, the slip on which 
he wrote out directions for his burial. 

Aside from furnishing evidence of the genu- 
ineness of the handwriting, these directions are 
appropriate there, because they give Jefferson’s 
own estimate of the importance of the Declara- 
tion. He described the simple monument which 
was to stand over his remains, and then wrote 
for it this inscription, specifying that it should 
contain ‘‘not a word more’’ : 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson 

author of the Declaration of American Independence 

of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom 

& father of the University of Virginia. 

Jefferson’s first title to fame remains preém- 
inent. Few documents were ever penned which 
have had so great an effect on history. The 
principles of freedom which it contains have 
not faded from the minds of men, even though 
the ink Jefferson used has begun to lose its 
brilliance. He lived long enough to know that 
the world agreed with his estimate of the im- 
mortal declaration, for he did not die till July 
4, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of its adop- 


tion. 

| seldom been the scene of a more interesting 
reception than that which was given in 

honor of the visiting Filipinos, who have been 


® © 
OUR FILIPINO VISITORS. 
n its century of history the White House has 


will be the first time that an Archbishop of | making a tour of the United States. The 


Canterbury has visited this country. 
accounts of his pilgrimage will be written by 
reporters in the various cities in which he will 
stop; but not one of them will live so long 
as Chaucer’s story of the pilgrims who went 
to Canterbury instead of going away from it. 
Although, next to the king, the archbishop is 
head of the Church of England, he is a broad- 
minded Christian. He has preached in Presby- 
terian pulpits in Scotland, and was an intimate 
friend of the late Cardinal Vaughan. 
| apseremreay who complain of the corruption of 
politics in the United States should consider 
Morocco, where kidnapping is one of the arts 
practised by a ward or state boss—to use Ameri- 
ean terms—in forcing the sultan to grant. his 
demands. Raisuli, the ‘‘brigand,’’ as he is 
called, who seized Mr. Perdicaris and his step- 
son in Tangier last month and held them for 
ransom, sought more than money. He was 
displeased with the attitude of various govern- 
ment officers in his part of the country. He 
desired that they should be removed and that he 





| Stand one another. 


Many | President and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained them 


at luncheon, after which the prominent people 
of the national government were invited in to 
meet them. 

With few exceptions, none of these visitors, 


| and they are the leading men of the archipelago, 


had ever been in the United States before. 
Some of them had never before left the archi- 


| pelago, for the Philippine Islanders are not 
great travellers. Most of the places to which 


they would naturally go are a long way off, 
and so those who are not prepared for a formi- 
dable journey stay at home. 

Travelling has been in all ages one of the 
greatest agencies in bringing people to under- 
Even the Crusades did 
much good in broadening the view of Europe 
at a time when travelling in the modern sense 
was unknown. Americans going to the Philip- 
pine Islarids have been profoundly interested 
in the strange contrasts which the Asiatic 
tropics present. 

These visiting Filipinos were equally inter- 
ested in conditions here. They found the 





American summer about like their climate all 
the year round. Our warm and substantial 
buildings told to their observing eyes of the 
frosts of winter and of the absence of earth- 
quakes. The railroad system of the United 
States amazed them. The multitude of our 
cities was almost confusing. 

And still these visitors are well-read men. 
It is a peculiarity of Asia, by contrast with 
America, that while the masses live in an 
exceedingly primitive condition, the educated 
few are abreast of the times in culture and 
learning. Judge Arellano, for instance, the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands, upon whom Yale University 
this year conferred the degree of doctor of laws, 
is a jurist of the first rank. 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


All souls have guardians that follow them, 
As hopes of fathers hover round their sons. 
Sylvester Judd. 
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A RARE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


o accomplishment gives more pleasure 
N than the art of story-telling, unless it 

may be the art of singing a song. But 
even the simplest song sounds better when 
accompanied on a musical instrument, and that 
is not always to be had. The story needs only 
the audience. It is no respecter of persons. 
The effective story-teller has a weleome by the 
camp-fire, at the dinner-table, in the lawyer’s 
office, at the sick-bed, in the schoolroom and at 
the kitchen door. 

Women have not excelled in conversational 
story-telling. Perhaps their failure is partly 
because they find it hard to be brief. Women 
do not always know what not to say. Of all 
the rules which govern the story-teller, the most 
imperative is that which cuts away the super- 
fluous. ‘‘ Nobody but yourself knows what good 
things you leave out,” is the only consolation 
for the merciless pruning of the successful story- 
teller. 

One .woman will spend twenty minutes in 
recounting her misfortunes in a single morn- 
ing, and her audience will suppress a yawn 
and be glad when the long-drawn-out tale is 
over. Another will crowd into two minutes a 
rapid sketch of a street-crossing adventure, and 
every sentence will carry delight because of its 
humorous, vital, sympathetic touch. 

It is difficult to teach the beguiling art of 
telling a story; but one may hear almost any 
day examples of how not to do it—and an occa- 
sional rare illustration of how to do it. Buta 
woman who will teach herself skill in the 
accomplishment will never lack a welcome, for 
the world is hungry for innocent pleasure. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN. 
F*: the next six months few names will be 


o 


more prominent in the public eye than 

those of the chairmen of the national 
committees of the two great parties. This 
chairmanship is an office of which the founders 
of the republic knew nothing. They had no 
idea of our convention system, or of present 
methods of electing a President. The chairmen 











The Peruvian government has recently been 
shipping arms up the river to Iquitos, and 
the Brazilian government has issued an order 
prohibiting the transit either of arms or of am- 
munition for Peru through the Brazilian part of 


the river. This action was taken because Peru 
disputes the Brazilian -boundary claims in the 
Acre district, and has been suspected of pre- 
paring to fight for its territory. The Peruvian 
government has of course objected to closing 
the river to any form of its commerce. 

The Amazon is not the only international 
river which has been made free to commerce 
by the people through whose countries it passes. 
The Rhine has been free since 1869. The 
Douro is free to the ships of both Spain and 
Portugal. The Danube was made free by the 
treaty at the close of the Crimean War, and 
the Parana and the Uruguay have been free 
for a generation. 

One of the reasons for the purchase of 
Louisiana was President Jefferson’s desire to 
keep the Mississippi free, and to prevent such 
a complication as that in which Brazil and Peru 
are now involved. And through the insistence 
of the United States government Great Britain 
once made the St. Lawrence as free to United 
States lake shipping as to British. But war 
invalidates all treaties and has rules of its own. 

Justification for closing the Amazon can be 
found only in the claim that the shipment of 
arms up the river is a warlike act on the part 
of Peru. 
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AGREEING TO DISAGREE. 


uch hard feeling would be avoided if 
neighbors, in their discussion of public 
questions, would remember that there 

are many subjects on which two men may differ 
without either being a ‘‘liar or a horse-thief.’’ 

Take, for instance, that of the Constitution 
following the flag into new territory. This is 
a matter of constitutional interpretation, and 
the justices of the Supreme Court itself do not 
always agree on it. Only the other day the 
court decided, by a vote of five to four, that 
the constitutional guarantee of the right to trial 
by jury does not extend to the residents of the 
Philippines. 

Those who believe that the people in the 
archipelago ought to be tried by a jury of their 
peers when accused of violation of the law may 
cite the opinion of the four dissenting justices 
in support of their views. But they should not 
forget that for the present the contrary view of 
the five justices is the law. 

It might be well, too, for them to remember 
that the nine justices must still sit on the same 
bench and pass upon questions of law just the 
same as if they did not hold radically different 
views on many questions. 

® @ © 
t has been announced by the Agriculture De- 
partment that its search for an enemy to destroy 
the cotton-boll weevil has been rewarded by the 


| discovery in Guatemala of an ant which preys 


upon the insect. In Alta Vera Paz cotton ap- 
peared to thrive in a country infested with the 
weevils. Investigation showed that this was due 
to the ant, which gets its food from the nectaries 
of the cotton. This ant is equipped with powerful 


| mandibles, and when it finds a weevil beetle on a 


are not public, but rather party officers, although | plant at once seizes and kills it. It is an inveterate 


they usually find reward in publie life. 

The head of the national committee on each 
side is the general who leads the great battle 
at the polls. Each party’s candidate for Presi- 
dent is expected to select this committee chair- 
man, although technically this officer is elected 
by the national committee of the party, which 
consists of one member from each state and 
territory. 

The regular campaign headquarters of both 
parties have long been in New York City. Be- 
ginning with 1896, however, both the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats maintained branch 
headquarters in Chicago, and this arrangement 
will probably be continued this year. These 
two campaign capitals are now dividing about 
equally the work of the contest. 

Each national committee appoints an executive 
committee, whose members act as immediate 
advisers to the national chairman. They may 
be selected from the national committee itself, 
or be drafted from outside life. In addition, 
but wholly disconnected with this organization, 
each party has a Congressional committee, 
which concerns itself chiefly with the promotion 
of the election of the party candidates for the 
House of Representatives, just as the national 
committee attends to the presidential ticket. 
Naturally the two bodies work in entire 


harmony. 
& © 


INTERNATIONAL RIVERS. 


everal months ago a woman in Iquitos, 
S Peru, who wished to join her husband at 

Callao, on the other side of the Andes, 
went by way of the Amazon, New York and 
Colon, and reached Callao about as quickly 
and with less discomfort than if she had gone 
over the mountain passes. 

The Amazon is Peru’s highway to the sea 
for travel and trade from the eastern slopes 
of the mountains. Through agreements with 
Brazil, and in accordance with the general rule 
of international law, the river is open to the 
merchant ships of all nations on equal terms. 








hunter after the pests, and several ants usually 
take their stand for this purpose on each stalk, so 
that a single colony protects a large field. It does 
not sting persons, as do many Guatemalan auts, 
and so far as known is harmless. An attempt will 
be made by the department to establish permanent 
colonies in Texas, where the weevil pest is worst, 
and for this purpose many thousands of the ants 
have been brought to this country. 


~ es the famous voyage of the Oregon from 
San Francisco to Florida there has been great 
interest in long-distance runs by American battle- 
ships. A year or two ago the Kearsarge made a 
dash from Southampton to Bar Harbor at an 
average speed of thirteen and one-half knots an 
hour, under natural draft. Before making this 
excellent record the Kearsarge had steamed five 
thousand miles without cleaning or repairs. Now 
comes a new champion in the Kentucky, which 
made the run from Madeira to New York at an 
average speed of thirteen and eighty-two one- 
hundredths knots. Moreover, it had previously 
made the voyage of twelve thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen knots from Hongkong in thirty-nine 
steaming days, an average of three hundred and 
thirty knots a day, and during its absence of three 
years and seven months had covered a total dis 
tance of more than sixty-eight thousand knots. 


icultural experiment stations in several states 

have been trying to discover whether the 
flavor and color of eggs can be affected by the 
food given to the hens. Among the foods used 
were smoked herrings, oil of celery, oi] of sassa- 
fras and onions. Nothing but the onions affected 
the taste of the eggs. White corn, however, pro- 
duces eggs with light yolks, whereas yellow corn 
makes the yolks dark. The experimenters have 
decided that the color of the yolk depends on the 
coloring matter in the food, and has nothing to do 
with the richness of the eggs. 
pee idea of the many and diverse interests 

which the Supreme Court must consider may 
be formed from the business done on the last 
“opinion day” in May, before its adjournment until 
October, when it announced its decision in an 
exceptionally large number of important disputes. 
Three cases were decided, involving questions 
relating to the administration of criminal law in 

























the Philippines. The constitutionality of the 
“oleo” law was next upheld. A dealer argued 
that oleomargarine which received its color from 
butter used as an ingredient should not be subject 
to the tax, and also that the rates under the 
present law were prohibitive and confiseatory. 
The court replied that the amount of the tax was 
a purely political function with which it could not 
deal. A concern against which a “fraud order’ 
had been issued by the Post-Office Department 
had sought redress by bringing suit against the 
postmaster at Chicago in a case which finally 
reached the Supreme Court. The department, it 
was decided, was justified in its action. A man 
in a suburb of Kansas City had been released by 
the United States District Court from payment for 
certain street improvements which were declared 
unnecessary. The Supreme Court overruled this, 
deciding that the city authorities must be the sole 
judges of the necessity. Then there were cases 
involving homesteaders’ titles in Lowa, licenses 
in Alaska, street railroad fares in Cleveland, state 
claims against a steam railroad in Indiana, and an 
electric-lighting franchise in Kentucky. 
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HIS MOTHER’S CORN BREAD. 


b gre Mrs. Gillmore watched her husband anx- 
iously as he cut into a smoking pan of corn 
bread. 

‘I do hope you’ll like it, dear! I made it myself.” 

“It looks very good,” replied Gillmore, as he 
helped himself liberally and shoved the pan toward 
her. “Last time we had it I thought it was a little 
too short.” 

“I know you did, and yet I was sure that Katie 
put in the right quantity of shortening.” 

“It crumbled all to pieces when it was cut. But 
it was better than the one we had Friday morning. 
That was soggy.” 

“That’s the reason I was so particular about 
having plenty of shortening in the last one.” 

“You should learn not to go to extremes,” said 
Gillmore. He had often thought that-if he had not 
been a practical business man, he might have 
become a philosopher. 

“Why, Martha,” he exclaimed, after swallowing 
his first bite of the corn bread, “I do believe that 
you put sugar in it!” 

“Of course, Byron. It was only yesterday morn- 
ing that you told me that your mother put some 
sweetening into her famous corn bread.” 

“I said that mother used just a suspicion of 
sugar. This is really as sweet as cake, and I 
think you must have left out the salt. Mother 
often said, ‘Spare the salt and spoil the food!’ ” 

“She must have been a remarkable cook,” 
sighed Mrs. Gillmore. 

“Indeed she was.” 

“T sometimes wonder,” continued Mrs. Gillmore, 
gently, “if your boyish appetite did not have some- 
thing to do with your relish for your mother’s 
cooking.” 

“That boyish appetite explanation is getting 
pretty stale, Martha. I guess I always knew 
palatable food when I tasted it, even in my early 
youth. My mother was an expert.” 

“I heartily wish that she had bequeathed her 
receipts to your wife.” 

“It’s one thing to be funny,” Gillmore retorted, 
“but it’s another to excel in cooking. Martha, do 
you put any white flour with the corn-meal ?” 

“Yes, some.” 

“Well, that’s the trouble. 
of the corn.” 

“But, Byron, you have told me a number of 
times that your mother always mixed a little 
spring wheat flour with the corn-meal.” 

“Of course I suppose a little is necessary, but 
you must use discretion.” 

“I don’t seem to have any,” murmured Mrs. 
Gillmore, wearily. 

“Well, mother often said that some women were 
born cooks and some weren’t.” Gjlmore took the 
last piece of corn bread in the pan. 

One night, a week later, Mr. Gillmore handed 
her an evening paper, opened at the household 
department page. 

She glanced at a paragraph he had marked and 
read aloud, “‘Will some one kindly tell Martha, 
who is troubled about many things, how her hus- 
band’s mother made corn bread? M. G., 1000 
Blank St.” 

“So they really printed it,’ she said, much 
amused. Gillmore joined in her laugh somewhat 
weakly. 

Every day for two weeks the postman brought 
Mrs. Gillmore at least one letter, and sometimes 
half a dozen, from other housewives who had long 
been struggling to reach that height of perfection 
in cooking which their husbands’ mothers were 
said to have attained. They wrote in a spirit of 
sympathy for a fellow sufferer. 

“Martha,” remarked Gillmore, after listening 
with the air of a martyr to a dozen of the commu- 
nications which Mrs. Gillmore had read him glee- 
fully, “if you’ll stop reading those ridiculous notes 
to me, I'll never say corn bread to you again.” 

“Just one more, Byron, that you must hear. 
It’s from your sister Lucy. She says she laughed 
till she cried when she saw my letter in the paper.” 

“Why? It didn’t strike me as so wonderfully 
amusing. Read me what she says, please.” 

“*Poor, dear, busy mother,’’’ began Mrs. Gill- 
more, in a tone that she tried to make inexpressive, 
“‘never was much of a cook. She had too much 
to do to bring up her hungry brood to be very 
particular about the cooking. I well remember 
how father used to fuss about her corn bread. 
She never could reach his ideal of that dish. He 
wanted it just as his mother had made it.’” 


It destroys the flavor 
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THREE HELPS TO HAPPINESS. 


hen Lucy Larecom was fourteen years old 
she worked in a cotton-mill in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. After she had been there a few 
weeks, she asked and received permission to tend 
some frames which were near a window, through 
which she might look out on the Merrimac River 
and its picturesque banks 
After she had worked there a little while longer, 
she began to make the window-seat and frame 
into a library. She pasted the grimy paint all over 





| like tha 
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with clippings of verse which she gathered from 
such newspapers and magazines as fell into her 
hands. 

So the little factory drudge secured for herself 
three essentials for human happiness—work, the 
sight of nature, and the beauty of the poet’s vision. 
No doubt the work was often wearisome. Perhaps 
some of the poetry was not very good. But the 
river and its meadows and hills must have been 
always refreshing, and the spirit which so intelli- 
gently desired the best in the world could not have 
faltered even on a toilsome path. 

Many a girl who has leisure, a library, and 
freedom to travel over mountain and ocean does 
not gain as much from her privileges as Miss 
Larcom wrested from her limitations. 
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GEROME’S TIP. 


ne is free to admire or not to admire Géréme 

the artist, but there can searcely be two 
opinions as to the character of Géréme the man. 
The severity of his criticisms is proverbial; never- 
theless, those who knew him well agree that his 
gruffness was but a whimsical disguise, and that 
he had one of the kindest hearts that was ever put 
into a man. Among the anecdotes that his death 
has made current none illustrates better his essen- 
tial kindliness than the following: 


A number of years ago a poverty - stricken 
aw ogg now famous and prosperous, went to 

aris from a country village and entered the 
studio of Géréme at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
The new student’s first day chanced to be “criti- 
cism day,’’ and the older students, finding them- 
selves cheated out of their aT boisterous 
hazing by this circumstance, resolved to have their 
fun in an indirect fashion. - 

Accordingly, they took the novice aside and 
impressed upon him, in the most friendly and 
confidential way imaginable, that he was under 
the obligation of giving a tip to the professor 
when he criticized his work. Incredulous at first, 
the callow youth let himself be convinced, and 
promised to do the proper thing. His means were 
so small that he awaited his turn with an _ill- 
concealed anxiety which those in the plot relished 
keenly. When his turn came, he convulsed the 
room by slipping a half-frane piece into the pro- 
fessor’s hand. 

Géréme was too familiar with the practical jokes 
of the Beaux-Arts not to comprehend the situation, 
and had much ado to keep his countenance. He 
succeeded, however, and blurted out with the 
gruffness which he assumed so eat 

“What does this mean? You'll do well to come 
to see me some fine morning and straighten this 
thing out.” 

The bewildered pupil interpreted the admoni- 
tion ge and presented himself at Géréme’s 

rivate studio two days later. Gérome received 

im like a father, led him on to confess his desti- 
tution and to unburden himself of his hopes and 
fears, gave him good counsel and restored to him 
his half-frane piece in the form of a twenty-franc 
gold piece. 


. THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY. 


here is now and doubtless there always will be 

a difference of opinion as to whether publisha- 
ble letters should be destroyed or preserved to be 
the temptation of indiscreet biographers, but there 
is something that must appeal alike to the con- 
servative and the lover of the sensational in the 
sturdy action of an old lady of whom St. James’s 
Budget tells. 


She was an Englishwoman of high position, to 
whom all the great men of her time had written. 
After the publication of certain letters, which even 
now are fruitful of controversy and bitterness, she 
surprised her family one day by rushing off to her 
room, and to the old chest where she kept her 
correspondence. She gathered up an armful of 
letters and flung them into the fire on the hearth. 

“They were written to me, not to the public!” 
she said, and flung on another armful. 

Pretty soon her children and grandchildren ran 
in, shouting: 

“The chimney is on fire! 
chimney on fire!” 

“Never mind,’ she answered. “Let it burn!” 
and went on adding fuel to the flames till the 
chest was emptied of every scrap of paper. 


You have set the 
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THE BEST SERMON. 


r. Truman J. Backus, president of Packer 

Institute, Brooklyn, recently said in a public 
address that the best sermon he had ever heard 
was preached to him by an old colored man, the 
former body-servant of Governor Bull of South 
Carolina. 

Doctor Backus was a visitor to Charleston, and 
during a drive about the city with the Confederate 
soldier who fired the first shot at Fort Sumter he 
met this aged negro. The Confederate asked him 
how he was getting on. 

“Massa,” said the old man, cheerfully, “I’m just 
making the best out of the worst.” 

A famous English bishop once said that the best 
sermon on Christianity he had ever heard was 
contained in a short sentence. Some one asked 
an ° lady what she understood by “the love of 
God.” 

“The love of God,” she said, “is the art of loving 
those whom we don’t like.” ; 

An English writer of an early day, commentin 
on a dead divine whose powerful sermons hac 
helped men to holy living and dying, said epi- 
grammatically : ’ 

“His death was his last sermon.” 


AN ADAPTABLE SOLDIER. 


ne of the reasons why the Russians have 
found it so easy to assimilate the races of 
Central Asia and to make themselves at home in 
Manchuria, says World’s Work, is that the Russian 
soldier is quite the most adaptable chap in the 


world. 


Although he is undoubtedly brutal and has a 
Senteney while under arms to commit massacres 
at Blagovestchensk, in which thousands 
of defenseless Chinese neutrals, men, women and 
children, were slaughtered during the Boxer cam- 
paign, he is nevertheless a good fellow who gets 
along admirably with the people among whom he 
is campaigning or is quartered. If he does not 
kill his enemy he makes a friend of him by his 
rough comradeship and overflowing good nature. 
He is a peasant; just a common, country-loving, 
home-loving sort of a chap, used to doing anything 
and everything about the home. So when he is 
quartered in a house he promptly makes himself 
at home, and finds all sorts of tasks to do. He 


minds the baby, washes the dishes, fetches fuel, 
and gives the housewife a lift at whatever she has 
on hand. 








Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 





COEY BICYCLE ATTACHMENT 
The only one you havea right to use 

on road tracks. Fits any bicycle in 
three minutes. Smooth road, —_ 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for 


speed. 
booklet. «A. ° 
5346 Cottage ahire Acne, SEIGAGO 


REDUCED PRICE SALE. 
Suits and Skirts. 


Every Garment Made to Order. 


INCE the first announce- 

ment of our Reduced Price 

Sale manyof our materials 
have been closed out. We 
have therefore added some 
new fabrics, all of which are 
suitable for Summer and 
early Fall wear. A full assort- 
ment of these materials, to- 
gether with our Catalogue of 
styles, will be sent FREE on 
request. 

During this sale we will 
make any Suit, Skirt, Jacket 
or Rain Coat illustrated in 
our Catalogue, from any of 
our materials, at one-fourth less 

rices. You must 


pg 
act quickly, however, if you 


wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity, as the sale will 
t only a few weeks longer. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 








20.00 “ “ 15.00 
30.00 « 22.50 
0.0 « “ 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now §$ 3.75 
8. “ “ .00 
12.00 « « 9.00 


20.00 « * 15.00 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States. 

Every garment is made to your order with the same 
care and attention as though the full Catalogue price 
were charged. We Guarantee Fit, Finish and manship. 
lf you are not perfectly satisfied you may return 
the garment promptly and we will refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 








The re, be a voluntary testimonial from one of our 
customers: ‘“*The suit ordered from you is satisfac- 
tory in every way. The jacket fits as if moulded 
to the figure, and the material and workmanship 
are all that could be desired. It is such a relief 
to escape the tiresome fittings at a dressmaker’s. 
I expect to send you further orders in the future.” 











Before going ow for the summer write to us for 
information regarding our styles and materials for 
travelling Suits. 

If _ contemplate ordering a suit, skirt or jacket 
for Summer and early Fall 
samples and Catalogue No. 48, sent FREE by return 
mail to any part of the United States. Kindly mention 
the colors you prefer and we will send a full assort- 
ment of just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
a aun" West 23d Street, New York City. 








wear, send at once for | 
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= The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure = 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear } 


and 


Coaster Brake | 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. ‘ 


+e 


To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Hartford, Conn Chicago, Il, 
“Columbia” “‘Cleveland”’ | ‘‘Rambler’’ **Monarch’’ 
> “Tribune” **Crawford’’ | “Crescent” *‘Iimperial’’ 
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You See Them Everywhere : 








Stops HEADACHES 


Corrects 
acidity. 
Does not 
depress 
the heart. 


SELTZ 


Sold on its merits 
Jor 60 years. 


It stops the “ache,” clears the brain, sweetens 
the stomach, induces healthy action of the liver 
and bowels in such a pleasant, persuasive way as 
to make it “the remedy par excellence” for delicate 
persons and children, although equally effective 
for the strongest adult. 


50c. and $1.00 at your druagists, or by mail from 


No Branches or Agents. THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New Vork. 








COPYRIGHT..1908 BY THE PROCTER 4 Gawat 








"If, after twenty-five years of daily use, al] exacting 


people still prefer Ivory Soap, why should not 1?” 
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ts starting-point, the old back stoop, was gray 
with weather-wear, 

But tribute of the freshest bloom a rose-bush 
offered there, 

And white and scarlet hollyhocks shook dew- 
drops, silver-cool 

Each morn, upon the straggling path that led 
away to school. 


It sauntered leisurely between the aisles of vine- 
yard bloom, 

Then dipped, with arrow straightness, through the 
orchard-woven gloom, 

And trailing out where, mottled pink, the berga- 
mot grew dense, 

It struck the weedy angle of a stake-and-rider 
fence. 

Small wonder that it loitered there, where berry 
bushes grew— 

The brier-roses were so pink, the spiderwort so 
blue! 

The misty opals of the dawn—beguiling youthful 
feet— 

Lay stored away amidst the grass and clover- 
blossoms sweet. 


But once beyond the fence’s line, the path ran, 
straight and prim, 

Where locusts interlocked their boughs and made 
the morning dim 

With musky shade; then suddenly it took a head- 
long turn 

And scrambled down a hollow through a snarl of 
brake and fern. 


it led us to a lazy stream, and tempted us to lag 

And gather pungent peppermint and root of fra- 
grant flag; 

The mandrake lured with golden fruit; the witch- 
elm wove a spell 

That shattered at the echo of a loudly pealing bell. 


Then straight from idle dallying the pathway 
firmly sped, 

And up the heights, at duty’s call, unswervingly 
it led; 

And as with moist and scarlet cheeks our daily 
seats we took, 

Unwittingly we closed a page of Nature’s fairest 
book. 
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THE SOUL OF A CORPORATION. 


n March 26, 1904, 
O died Rev. John L. 

Gay. His age was 
ninety-five, and his active 
work lay many years be- 
hind him, and few people 
remembered some heroic 
acts of service which he 
rendered in the years of his strength. One 
fact was recalled and received mention in the 
New York Independent, namely: that when 
the yellow fever was raging in Memphis, and 
people were fleeing and need was great, he went 
voluntarily to that city, nursed the sick, consoled 
the dying, buried the dead, and performed 
valiant service until the terrible scourge had 
passed, 

Even this might not have been remembered, 
so many years had passed, had not a reminder 
of the incident come to light in the office of a 
New York life-insurance company, in which 
he held a policy. On his death the policy was 
presented for payment. Attached to it was a 
telegram from the company, dated many years 
back, at the time of the epidemic. 

Mr. Gay had written to the insurance com- 
pany, announcing his intention of going to 
work among the yellow-fever sufferers, and 
asking permission to perform that work without 
invalidating his policy. The terms of the in- 
surance were such that the policy would have 
been made void by such an act, but the company 
telegraphed, ‘‘ You have our permission ‘accord- 
ing to the tenor of your letter. Go, and God 
bless your efforts.’” Thus the company shared 
with him the hazard of the undertaking. His 
buoyant faith and regular habits sustained him, 
and he returned well, and lived many years. 

It is common to speak of ‘‘soulless corpora- 
tions.’’ There is a measure of truth in the 
phrase. Some men endeavor to escape personal 
responsibility by concealing themselves behind 
the corporations of which they are a part. Still 
others give their business only so much thought 
as is necessary to get an income from it. They 
leave the work to the officers or to the board of 
directors, and are themselves often ignorant of 
much that their own corporation does. But 
many large organizations have souls—souls of 
the living men who compose the firms, and 
who seek through them to do the will of God. 
The number of such men is never known, 
because the men are reticent about these most 
sacred things. 

The treasurer of a great national organization 
recently consulted his minister concerning some 
of the charities supported or assisted out of the 
expense account of the firm. The pastor was 
surprised at the information which he received 
of the number and variety of these cases, and 
still more so when he learned that not a few 
large organizations carry regular accounts of 
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COMPANION. 








this character, from which the firm, as an 
organization, makes liberal payments, known 
only to Him Who seeth in secret. 


* ¢ 


THE BOYHOOD OF RADISSON. 


ever had a boy more stirring adventures 
N than had young Pierre d@’ Esprit Radisson, a 
French lad, who, when he became a man, ex- 
plored the region about the head of Lake Superior, 
and is believed by some historians to have been 
the first to discover the upper Mississippi. Radis- 
son was but seventeen years old, says Leslie’s 
Monthly, and had been but a year in America 
when, in 1652, he was captured near Three Rivers 
by a war party of Iroquois Indians. The lad was 
out hunting ducks along the St. Lawrence with 
two comrades when they discovered signs of In- 
dians. 


It was more ignorance and foolhardiness than 
courage which made him refuse to go back to the 
fort with them, but to the Indians who, hidden in 
ambush, heard the conversation, it seemed like 
the type of bravery they most admired. When 
they shot at him and he returned their fire before 
flee ng their admiration increased, and they did 
not kill him, as they did his companions, but took 
him up Lake Champlain and Lake George to their 
village, where he was adopted. His conduct as a 
prisoner increased their admiration, for he slept 
so soundly between his guards that he had to 
wakened in the morning, and he was ever one of 
the most eager on the march. 

To test his prowess, he was sent on a hunting- 
trip with an_Algonkin captive and three young 
Iroquois. The Algonkin killed the Iroquois 
against Radisson’s protest, and the two fled, but 
before they could reach Three Rivers they were 
overtaken. The Algonkin was killed, but Radis- 
son, as a traitor to the tribe, was brought back for 
torture. 

This time his sufferings were terrible. There 
were many other prisoners, some of whom were 
tortured in most horrible fashion while the boy 
was compelled to look on; but he displayed no 
emotion, although he was trembling inwardly. He 
was reserved for the second day of torture, and 
was left bound among the rest for the children to 
amuse themselves with. One gnawed his fingers. 
Another cut them with a stone. Others burned 
the soles of his feet and shot darts into his body. 

He bore it all without flinching, however, and 
made neither protest nor outcry when a warrior 
thrust his thumb into the bowl of a lighted pipe 
and held it there. The result_of this was tre- 
mendous admiration among the Indians, and when 
the chief who had formerly adopted him made a 
plea for his life, his petition was granted. 

For a year Radisson remained a member of the 
tribe ay the horrible war of extermination 
carried on by the Iroquois against the Hurons. 
With a war party he made a long age the 
Mohawk and into the country beyond Lake Onta- 
rio, where a village of Hurons was exterminated. 
Radisson managed to save one woman from the 
village and lead her back to the Iroquois settle- 
ment, where she became his foster-mother’s slave. 

The ber soon sickened of the horror of the 
savage life, but the forest had a never-ending 
fascination for him. He learned it as the Indians 
knew it. He was taught how to make and to use 
bark canoes, how to follow a trail, how to read 
oo by which the presence of enemies or friends 
might be known, how to tell Indians of the differ- 
ent tribes apart, and how to speak their tongues. 
Indeed, he learned the ez things that, when he 
finally escaped to the Dutch settlements on the 
Hudson, gave him the best possible equipment for 
his life-work of exploration in the unknown North- 


west. 

A rats, which, being unmolested, became very 
numerous and bold, and played round the 

mill among the men while they worked during the 

day. But one day a weasel came upon the scene, 

and at once declared war on the rats. 


One by one the rats became victims of the 
weasel’s superior strength, until only one very 
large, strong fellow was left of the once numerous 
colony. The weasel attacked the big rat several 
times, but each time the rat proved more than a 
match for his slender antagonist, and chased the 
weasel to a hiding-place. 

One day the weasel was seen busily diggin 
under a lumber pile near the mill. He was engaged 
for some time, but later appeared again in the 
mill, seeking his old enemy. e soon found him, 
and at once renewed hostilities. As usual, after a 
lively tussle, the rat proved too much for him, and 
he ran, pursued closely by the rat, straight to the 
hole under the lumber pile. 

He ran in, still followed by the rat, almost 
immediately reappeared round the end of the pile, 
and again dodged into the hole behind the rat. 
Neither was seen again for some time, but the 
peee finally reappeared, looking no worse for the 
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THE SLY WEASEL. 


sawmill in an Iowa town was infested with 


it. 

The curiosity of the men in the mill was aroused, 
and they proceeded to investigate the hole under 
the lumber pile. They found that the weasel had 
dug the hole sufficiently large at the first end to 
admit the rat, but had graduall a it as he 

roceeded until at the other end it barely allowed 

is own slender y to pass. 

When the rat chased him into the large end of 
this underground funnel, he quickly slipped on 
through, and while the rat was trying to squeeze 
his large body into the smaller part of the hole, 
the weasel dodged in behind him, and catchin 
him in the rear and in a place where he could no’ 
turn round, finished him at his leisure. 


* ¢ 


MANCHURIAN HOUSES. 


rom the dwelling of the rich banker to the 

hut of the savage, says the author of “The 

Long White Mountain,” all houses in Man- 
churia are alike in four respects, so far as circum- 
stances will’ admit. First, all face the south, 
because that is the quarter from which good influ- 
ences come, and it has the incidental advantage 
of keeping the cruel north wind at the back. 
Secondly, Manchurian houses are all one-storied. 
Thirdly, the front of the house is filled with 
movable window-frames, with lattice panes of 
paper, not glass. As the summer advances the 
paper can be torn away and the house ventilated ; 
and then, when winter returns, the paper is very 
inexpensive to replace. Fourthly, built up against 
the wall, there is a k’ang running the length of 
the interior, and communicating between room 
and room. 

The k’ang is a platform about two and a half 
feet high and five feet broad, made of brick. In- 
side is a flue carried four or five times up and 
down the whole length of the k’ang. At one end 
is a boiler in which the family dinner is cooked. 

Outside in the yard is a chimney ten or twelve 
feet high, which creates a draft through the 
flue. Thus all the smoke and heat of the kitchen 
fire pass backward and forward through the 





k’ang, warm it thoroughly, and finally quan 
through the chimney. The sop of the k’ang is 
eovered with matting made of strips of bamboo or 
the rind of the tall millet. 
he conveni and e y 
marvelous. Ly-y 9 the day it serves as a 
lace on which to sit and talk. At meal-times it 
s the oapeoem. The food is served on small 
tables a foot high, round which the family squats. 

In the evening the beds are unrolled, and it 
forms the general sleeping-place. In the cold 
weather, with the thermometer below zero outside 
and below freezing-point even within, a nice warm 
pie § makes a most agreeable bed on which to 
sleep. 

itis wonderful how little fuel is required to heat 
it. A boy lights a ey 2 of straw and stuffs it in a 
hole at the foot of the k’ang. It seems impossible 
so insignificant a fire can affect the great mass of 
brickwork. But in about half an hour a gentle 

low pervades the je 3 of the k’ang, and all night 
fong it remains delightfully warm. 

If in ignorance we ever ordered more fuel for 
the kane. we only made it insufferably hot. Occa- 
sionally in inns we found k’angs so —— by 
reason of several series of dinners having been 
cooked or because our beds were too near the 
boiler that we were compelled to sleep on the 
floor or on tables, or else to lay a quantity of straw 
under our bedding to mitigate the heat. 


MISTRESS MORN 


ay 
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ray, Mistress Morning-Glory, 
Now you’ve reached the second story 
Of my dwelling, won’t you stop and rest a while? 
Though your growth has been alarming, 
Still your height is really charming. 
Please peep into my chamber now and smile. 





of the k’ang are 














You must be tired of climbing; 

Stop and listen to the chiming 

Of the mellow chorus sung by golden bees. 

If you still insist on growing, 

Soon you’ll awkward be, not knowing 

That a morning-glory shouldn’t ape the trees. 


Velvet bloom and dewy graces 

Fill your blossom’s deep blue faces, 

While your tendrils curl like pretty maiden’s hair. 
And your little puckered pouches 

Hold a wealth, my soul avouches, 

That’s not found in purse of multimillionaire. 


So please don’t keep on growing, 

Stay right here where you’re bestowing 

Upon me the cheer and gladness that I need. 
Why, Mistress Morning-Glory, 

Should you reach the upper story 

You might not have the strength to go to seed! 


& 
SINNERS, ALL. 


rs. Adams was a very young mother, but 
M she had no hesitation in laying down the 
law about her first baby. This, says the 
Chicago News, was her most thrilling announce- 
ment: “The baby is not to be rocked, not in any 
circumstances. I know, mama. Of course you 
will say you rocked me; but I have attended ten 
lectures on the way to bring up a baby, and this 
child is not to be rocked. The lecturer said rock- 
ing a child joggles its brain. I’m sure you don’t 
want your son to grow up an imbecile, do you, 
Harry?” 


“Certainly not,’’ said Harry, firmly. He had an 
idea that it would be fun to rock the baby, but of 
course Marie must know. 

Mrs. Adams had every rocking-chair removed 
from her room. When it was time for the baby’s 
= he was simply laid on the bed and left to him- 
self. If he cried he had his cry out uncomforted. 
At such times the baby’s grandmother would 
retire from the scene in wrath. 

‘*What’s a baby for if not to take a little comfort 
with?” she asked the nurse; but the nurse, smi- 
ling, said 3 

hen the baby was four weeks old grandma 
carried him up into a vacant bedroom on the third 
floor. Her daughter was taking a nap. Her son- 
in-law was down in the library. here was a 
gates in her eyes and a red spot on each cheek. 
She drew a rocking-chair into the middle of the 
floor, adjusted the wondering baby, and rocked 
fiercely, triumphantly. After about ten minutes 
of this indulgence she was brought to an abrupt 
pause by a voice from the doorwa: 

“He seems to like it, doesn’t 
son-in-law. 

When she saw the covetous a in his eyes, the 
erring grandmother took heart. Without a word 
she got up, laid the baby in the young father’s 
arms and motioned to the chair. 

“You try it,’’ said she. 

For the next two weeks their guilty secret drew 
the two very near together. As often as possible 
they slipped away and rocked the wg A They 
marveled at the young mother who had the cour- 
age to carry out her Spartan theories. 

One day Mr. Adams came home early. There 
was a low, melodious hum from his wife’s room, 
and _ he crept to the door. There she was in a low 
chair, rocking back and forth, her baby in her 
arms. It was a charming picture. A movement 
startled her, and she turned. She blushed guiltily, 
and then took on a look of bravado. 

“I — I couldn’t help it,” she faltered. 
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hee» asked her 
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HUGE RIVER CARGOES. 


ne of the largest cargoes ever handled by a 
O single steamboat was successfully manceu- 
vered down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
from Louisville, and distributed below Vicksburg 
in April by the big towboat Sprague. It consisted 
of forty-six thousand tons of coal, loaded in forty- 
six huge wooden flatboats, all lashed tightly 
together and to the steamer. The tow covered an 
area of five acres, and was as large as half a dozen 
Atlantic liners, side by side. 


Few persons who have not actually seen the 
massive tows which descend the rivers from Pitts- 
burg to New Orleans have an adequate idea of the 
a of the steadily increasing commerce 
which is there carried on, or of the cargoes which 
are handled by the shallow-draft stern- wheel 
steamers. 

Along the rivers of western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia the thousand-ton wooden barges 
are loaded and made up into rafts. When the 
river is high enough to give good “‘coal-boat water” 
—a clear channel of eleven feet or more—these are 
rushed out of the shallower part of the Ohio and 
ag along the bank either above, or, prefera- 

ly, below, the falls at Louisville. If the river is 
very high the tows are made up at Pittsburg and 
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sent through entire, going over the dams and falls 
without trouble. Generally barges loaded with 
manufactured iron, such as cotton-bale ties, rail- 
way rails, barbed wire, nails and structural steel, 
are incorporated into the rafts. 

Into one end of the mass of barges the stern- 
wheeled towboat thrusts her nose. Great cables 
are then carried across from the outer corners and 
from many other points and lashed to the steamer 
until the whole is rigid, and the start for New 
Orleans is made. 

The progress of the tow is generally little more 
than that of the current—from four to nine miles 
an hour. In long, straight reaches of the river the 
steamer gets behind the tow and pune it along; 
but for the most part a very skilful — is kept 
busy “flanking” the barges round bend after bend. 

The current of the Mississippi sets into the out- 
side of every bend and crosses from the foot of 
one into the head of another, which tends to force 
the tow against the bank in each case. The 
steamer, by backing and swin ng and going 
ahead, puts itself on the side of the tow away 
from the bank, and holds the tow ye Then, 
swinging slowly round the stern as the whole 
moves over the crossing, it repeats the operation 
in the opposite direction in the reverse bend. 

The most skilful piloting is necessary, as a slight 
grounding of a part of the tow on the end of a bar 
will often throw the whole mass hard aground and 
cause heavy loss. In a single tornado last spring 
more than twenty thousand tons was thus los 
from three tows between Plum Point and Mem- 

his. For safety itis a to tie up at night ; 

ut in handling her huge April tow the Sprague 
tied up but five hours between Louisville and 
Vicksburg, making the nine hundred miles between 
those cities in eight Y= 

At several points along the river where there 
are sharp turns big tows are helped by harbor 
tugs, as at Memphis and Vicksburg. Sometimes 
a small tug lashed broadside to the front of the 
tow goes with it, and by swinging it to one side or 
the other aids in the flanking. The empty flats 
are pushed up-stream ahe of the returning 
towboats. 

Five other huge tows followed the Sprague in 
close succession, their cargoes — a bulk 
which would have required more than four thou- 
sand of the largest steel-hopper railway cars to 
transport it. 
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HIS OWN PROPERTY. 


hen the smuggler meets his doom in the 
W custom-house he is likely to lose his 

temper as well as his money. Among 
men cigars and cigarettes cause a good deal of 
trouble. The regulations permit a person to 
bring in for his own consumption fifty cigars or 
three hundred cigarettes. But when the unpre- 
pared traveller has recovered from his rage over 
that fact, he strikes a new cause of disappoint- 
ment. The smallest number of cigars that can be 
imported is three thousand. All under that and 
over fifty are seized. 


A man who came in from Havana, says the 
Century Magazine, had a box of cigars, out of 
which he had smoked fifteen. There were eighty- 
five left. The inspector told him he could have 
only fifty, and the man was irate. 

“Who gets the rest?” he demanded. 

“They are seized for the government.” 

“I don’t suppose you smoke?’ sreered the 
traveller. 

“Not on duty,” suavely replied the inspector. 

“Well, you won’t smoke these off duty!” and he 
began to break them up. 

“Hold on!” said the inspector. 
do that.” 

“Why not? bes 4 are my cigars.” 

Be they are not. They belong to the govern- 

ent.” 
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“You mustn't 


No words would fit the situation, and the man 
went away. A little later he charged into the 
office of the law division, prepared to tear down 
the custom-house. 

“Not my cigars!’’ he cried. ‘Well, they hadn‘t 
been brought in yet.” 

“Oh, yes they had. Fp were considerably 
ae the three-mile limit when you had them on 

e pier.” 

After a little argument he cooled off, and finally 
said, “Well, I'll take my fifty, and you can have 
the rest.” 

“You haven’t got fifty now,” said the official. 

“Haven’t got fifty? I'd like to know why I 
haven’t. You said all along I could have fifty.” 

“Yes, but you broke them up.” 

“I didn’t do any such thing. I broke up the 
extra thirty-five.” 

“Oh, no, those are Uncle Sam’s. You were 
breaking up your own. But I don’t think you 
destroyed them all. There are about fifteen still 
left for you.” 
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A READY COMFORTER. 


any were the stories of the Civil War told 
by the late Confederate General Long- 
street, but none of them was fuller of 


pathos and humor than his reminiscences of Private 
Pat Doolen. 


It was this Doolen, says the New York Times, 
who, having been regaled with buttermilk and 
sweet potatoes by a withered old countrywoman 
whose cabin he and his comrades had encountered 
in a straggling retreat, made his adieus with: 

“An’ how much do I owe ye, ma’am?” 

“Nothin’ at all, honey, if you-all ain’t got it 
convenient,” was the hospitable reply. “and not 
many of the boys has these days. I’ve got three 

own with Stuart this minute, if so be the 
Lord’s spared them.” 

“An’ sure,’ returned Doolen, quick as a flash. 
“if this isn’t the identical loidy as—the saints 
forgive me, but his name’s slipped me moind the 
minute !—but he told me to sure look out for ye ef 
we come this way.” 

“It warn’t Joe Davis, war it?” eagerly suggested 
the innocent old woman. 

“The very same, to be sure. Pat Doolen’s mim- 
= niver save his soul! Joe sint his love to his 
mither an’ tould me to be sure to give her this.”’ 
He brought from a pocket a bulky wallet. The 
old woman fell on his neck with tears of joy. 

“An’ me jes’ a-prayin’ the good Lord would send 
me some word of him, an’ somethin’ to see me 
through the next little while. That there dinner 
we-al al eat was nigh the las’ they war in sight!” 
wept the unsuspecting old woman. 

“Pat, you liar,” said one of his companions as 
they walked away, “aren’t you ashamed to deceive 
a credulous old woman like that? Where do you 
expect to go when you die? You don’t know any 
Joe Davis and you found that wallet at Manassas.” 

“Who knows that better’n meself?”’ asked Pat. 
“But she’ll niver know, barrin’ the tellin’ by Joe 
himself, and she’ll be ready to forgive twinty like 
me if that comes to pass.” 
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AN OVERCROWDED PROFESSION. 
T" two sportsmen looked at each other in 


1s 


the parlor of the village inn, and at last 
entered into conversation in regard to the 
experiences of the day. 

“And you say you have caught sixty trout in 
less than two hours,” said one at last. “Well, I'm 
glad to have met — I’m a professional myself.” 

“Fisherman?” inquired the other man. 

“No—er—narrator,” was the reply. 
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YR Before "al ¥ edge ° in Wheel ; 
He said, “I'll let you know, Sir, 


How the _— Crackers feel !” 
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Touched a match, , 
They whistled thro’ the air. 


They passed the Moon 









A-flying, 
Then down, down, down 
They fell ; 








Until they struck 
Ding— dong ! 
He woke !— 
He'd heard _ the 
Breakfast Bell! 


Pidney M Chase 


























REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Col- 
orado, California, Washington — -  d 
Oregon. Write Bekins Hou 

hold Shipping Co.,97 W ashington St., Chicago. 


WHY STAMMER ? 


“Nature’s Method” restores natural speech. We 
court the closest investigation. Home /ife a feature. 
Special summer rates if you write at once for Booklet. 


THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE, 
502 Carpenter Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leon C. GARRETT, Principal. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company desires the ser- 
vices of a ong pe man to fill responsible position. 
Compensation #1,800 per annum with commissions. 
Highest references required and given. 
Address Manager, Box 742, Bellevue, Mich. 











that every one loves—desserts that you might 
be enjoying every day in the year — are de- 
sertbes in oy autiful little book, ‘‘Prozen Dain- 
ties’ (sent fous ree if you ask). very receipt 
contained in it may be depended upon, as well 
as every statement made about the easiest and 
quickest freezing apparatus ever invented—the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


© made to save and please 
in your home. You pay 
the small — hase 
rice now—it pays you 
pack a little later — and 
keeps on paying. 
Write now, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 








| of what may be called the sociology of plants, 





between winters 


J Insure next winter against | 
i discomforts like those of last 
winter by installing 


RERICAN,,JDEAL 


Putin now at 
summer prices, 
by best me- 
chanics. Putin 
OLD cottages, 
houses and all 
OLD buildings 
as easily as in 
new. They 
give sure home 
comfort, with 
marked fuel 
economy, and 
least care. Ask 
for valuable 
booklet (Free), 
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RIFLES 


SAVAGE RIFLES are different from any 
other guns you ever saw hese are made 
in a variety of sizes for all kinds of shooting. 
The 22 Caliber Hammerless ter 
in ps LL ar is an excellent arm for small 
game and target-practice. Besides being 
the best gun of its kind, it is the safest and 
simplest to handle. Its bes auty of outline 
and finish will always be a source of pleas- 
ure. Don’t forget that every Savage Rifle is 
sold under an honest guarantee and that 
“Savage Quality” tells every time in the 
end. Remember these facts when some 
others are said to be “just as good.” 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 13. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and 
Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 
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he Secret of Death Gulch.—Death 

Gulch, in the Yellowstone Park, is a 
narrow, rocky, steep - bottomed ravine, with 
comparatively level floors or shelves one above 
another. It was discovered in 1888, when the 
bodies of five bears, one elk, many small 
mammals and numerous insects were found 
lying on the bottom. Subsequent visitors have 
also seen many dead animals in the gulch, and 
one counted no less than seven bears. ‘The 
place where these victims are found is a level 
shelf about 20 feet long. Last summer Dr. F. 
W. Traphagen visited the spot with apparatus 
designed to analyze the air. He found outlets 
in the rock at the sides, from which poured air 
poisoned with more than one per cent. of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and more than 50 per 
cent. of carbon dioxid. 


A 


lant Societies.—In a lecture before the 
St. Louis Academy of Science Prof. W. L. 
Eikenberry showed that the science of botany 
has been greatly advanced by the development 


that is, the study of their relations to one 
another, as well as their adjustments to sur- 
roundings. Botanists recognize that plants are 
not scattered haphazard over the globe, but 
are organized into definite communities. A 
pond has its plant society, all the members of 
which fall into their proper places. A swamp- 
forest consists of trees possessing a certain social 
relationship, and differing from those that form 
a forest on dry land. There is progression 
from one social organization of plants to another. 
A lily-pond may give place to a swamp-moor, 
this to a society of swamp shrubs, and this 
again to a swamp-forest of tamarack, pine and 
hemlock. So societies of plants on dry land 
succeed one another as the conditions change. 

he Mother Ore of Radium.—The great 

source of radium is the uranium-pitchblende 
ore mined at Joachimsthal, Austria. It occurs 
mainly in mica slate, and is found in the deep 
workings of the former levels of the silver- 
mines of Joachimsthal. 
The Imperial Museum 
of Natural History in 
Vienna has possessed 
specimens of uranium- 
pitchblende ores since 
1806, and experiments 
recently made with these specimens indicate 
that their radio-activity and the energy of 
their electric properties are the same as those 
of the ore now taken from the mines. In 
other words, they have perceptibly lost noth- 
ing of their power since their removal from the 
earth about 100 years ago. 

& 


cience at 15,000 Feet.—The fact that 
the British armed expedition into Tibet 
has suffered from imperfectly cooked food and 
the congelation of the oil on magazine rifle 











locks leads a writer in the London Times to 
remark that the application of a little scientific 
knowledge would have saved much trouble in 
this case. The military authorities should 
have known that at 15,000 feet altitude oil 
ceases to be a lubricant, and that the boiling- , 
point of water descends about two degrees 
Fahrenheit for every 1,000 feet of ascent above 
sea-level. Cooking - pots with air-tight lids, 
furnished with safety-valves blowing off at a 
pressure of 15 pounds to the square inch, would 


have prevented the difficulty found in boiling | 


food. Pure glycerine instead of machine oil 
would have saved the trouble with the rifles | 


and Maxim guns. ® |} 


fen Laboratory and the Gold - Mine. 
Prof. S. L. Bigelow of the University of 
Michigan made a happy comparison in a recent 
lecture on the ‘‘ Modern Laboratory.’’ Once it 
was easy for the student and investigator in 
chemistry to hit upon new things, just as once | 
the treasure-seeker in the Rocky Mountains | 
needed no apparatus but a pan to wash gold 
out of the bed of a stream. But now, precisely 
as the wandering gold-seeker with his pan has | 
given place to the costly installation of mining | 
machinery, which extracts the precious metal 
from the bowels of the mountains, so the lucky 
discoverer who could enrich science by simply 
keeping his eyes open while scratching the 
surface has been succeeded by patient delvers, | 
who must go deep, and who can make no 
progress without the elaborate and expensive 
equipment of a first-class laboratory. 























HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to CURED. Book 37 

Free. P. Harold _— Buffalo, N. x 

RAR Gems, ete. For sale, curious 

E. storoces Cast Coin, dated 1290, 12c. 

diff. Russian or Japanese coins, léc. 

COIN tt old paper money, l2c. Premium 

coin ~y~ 8c. Selling lists free. 

THOMAS L. ELDER, tore, 32 E. 23d Street, New York. 

Steneur and 

Bookk eo ng, 

mplete course 

for Home Study in all Cares. $5. Insures a 

aa hand. Situations for all graduates. 

. ©. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West i25th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A Profitable Crop. 

Large results from small invest- 

ment. Send five cents for par- 

ticulars of cultivation, Price-List of Roots, Seed, etc. 

T. H. Sutton, 510 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Thoroughly and quickly taught. FE ~4- 

ses low and can be reduced one-half by 

working for board. Railroads give our 

arasuases mmmediate employment and fur- 

nish free passes to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators than 

WwW we can fill, and give students 

a choice of different railroads in 

- many states. Write for Catalog. 


We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


es AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
Write for special offer. 


Bigpest ore. Grade ‘¢, $8-75 fo $17 
Coaster =. Hedgethorn Puncture 
f Tires and best 7'to $12 


Proo: 
1902 —— $7 to 
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Made in ALL CALIBRES. 


Complete Catalogue 
on request. 
Colt’s 


Patent Firearms 


Manufacturing Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














MOBILES, 
and our s srial offer. AUTOMOBILES, 
sewing machines. tires, sundries, etc., half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. 50 B, Chicago. 


Which 
Pencil ? 











Nobody doubts the 
quality of Dixon’s 
Pencils—the ques- 
tion is, which pen- 
cil to use. 


Dixon’s Pencil. Guide, a 32-page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department AD, 
JosEPH DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








LAKEWOOD 


Tomato or Cucumber 
Server. 
7% Inches Long. 


Price $1.25. 


Best 

triple 

plate. A 

very prac- 

tical article 

at this sea- 

son. Our full 

name on back 

of every piece. 
Atall dealers or 

by mail on re- 

ceipt of price. 
Send for Cata- 

logue No.4, of Sil- 

ver-plated ware, 
Not in the Trust. 


SIMEON L. & 
GEO. H. ROGERS 
COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 














CORN SYRUP 


The Dew syrup with the new flavor 
that everybody loves. Good for 
all home — 7 =” 

cakes to can ~ er 
in 10, 25 and 50 a ‘i 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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a cook stove. 
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one fire. 





Heat the House 
From the Kitchen Fire. 


The ‘“HEATENCOOK”’ Range 


is a combined cooking stove and hot water heater. 
Bakes, roasts, etc., to perfection. 
substantial manner and finished in first-class style. 
fire-pot is provided for summer or winter use. 
system will heat an entire house of moderate size by hot water. 
Radiators are placed in the different rooms. 
greatest satisfaction. 
Very economical in fuel. 
set up im the kitchen. 


THE HEATENCOOK CO., Bex 135, York, Pa. 


Unequaled as 
Made in the most 
An adjustable 
Heatencook ”’ 
Only 
Gives the 
Plenty of hot water for bath and kitchen use. 
Illustration shows how it appears when 
Send for catalogue and get full particulars. 


The “ 
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° HAMILTON RIFLE 


‘A GOOD COMPANION IN THE WOODS.” 
The handiest, nicest, most reliable little take down Rifle 
which anyone can possibly possess. It is strong, well made 


accurate. Shoots long or short 22 caliber cai 


shell ejector. 


practice it is ideal. 


dges and has automatic 


For every description of small game and target 


Mode! No. 19, PRICE $2.00. 


Our No. 15 Model with a four inch shorter boreal ig) > ama 


the one See reduced to 
As 


y's size. 


our dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles” 
if ty cannot, write us for illustrated jolder—FREE. 
RIFLE CO. 1, Pi 





HAMILTON 


LYMOUTH, MICH 








Never Slips 
nor Tears 









Sold all over the world. 








GEO. FROST CO.. Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 


s@-BE SURE YOUR CORSET HOSE 








WARRANTED 





SUPPORTERS HAVE THIS CLASP 














Sample pair, by mail, 
25 cents. 
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( AARD KNOCKS SHOES 


9150 ForBoys #150 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


our dealer c send price 


If your anno! supp 
with size to us. and teteiod shoes by 
return mail prep 
ICE & HUTCHINS.- N. 























Learn 
- Practical Bee-Keeping s 
By Mail. 


The Most Satisfactory Correspondence Course 
Ever Offered } aN, Correspondence 


The Root Correspondence School of Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio, affiliated with the A. I. 
Root Co., largest inakers of -keepers’ things 
in the world, extends to men and women every- 
where ¢he opportunity of the present. 

The course is planned especially for men and 
women seeking a livelihood that is not only fasci- 
nating but profitable; it also offers persons who 
desire to obtain a more perfect knowledge of the 
science of practical bee culture the best opportu- 
~~ ever presented by means of correspondence. 

he faculty was selected from the most practi- 
cal bee-keepers in the world—each is a specialist 
of exceptional ability. 

The cost of the course is small when the actual 
results accruing to pupils are considered. Write 
to-day for prospectus giving a synopsis of the 
course and full information. 


Address 
The Root Correspondence School of Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio, U.S.A 














mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 
The hands do 


not touch the 





Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 
Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in U.S. for 
$3.00. If unsatisfactory we refund 


money and pay return charges. 


Send for Booklet A— Free. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


Remington 
Rifles 


Are Ideal 
Boys’ Guns. 


They are accurate 
shooters, cost practically 
nothing for repairs, and 
have safe, simple actions. 
Your grandfather probably 
used a Remington when 
he was a sportsman. 



























ASK YOUR DEALER TO LET YOU 
SEE A NUMBER 6 REMINGTON. 


- 
Write for Descriptive 
Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
AGENCY: 


315 Broadway, New York. 
Tlion, N. Y. San 





CURRENT EVENTS 











ogress of the War.—General Kuroki, 

after a considerable delay at Feng-wang- 
cheng, resumed the offensive June 7th, and 
sent a column against Sai-ma-tse, 20 miles to 
the northwest, which drove the Russians from 
their fortified position at that place. June sth 
a strong Japanese force, advancing by the 
Taku-shan and Feng-wang-cheng roads, drove 
the Russians from Siu-yen by a flank movement. 

& 


ae Quay’s Successor. — Governor 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania has appointed 
Atty.-Gen. Philander C. Knox to the seat in 
the United States Senate made vacant by the 
death of Mr. Quay. The term ends March 4, 
——————— 1905. Mr. Knox is 51 
years old. He has been 
Attorney - General since 
April 9, 1901, and has 
distinguished himself es- 
pecially by his energetic 
prosecution of cases under 
the antitrust act. 

















& 
ational Finances. 
For the first 11 
PHILANOER C. KNOX. months of the current 











fiscal year, ending May 
3ist, there was an excess of government ex- 
penditures over receipts of $52,265,369. This 
deficit is accounted for by the payments made 
on account of the Panama Canal and the loan 
to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, 
amounting in all to $54,600,000. After allow- 
ance is made for these items, however, there is 
still evidence of a marked change in the condi- 
tion of the Treasury, for in the corresponding 
months of 1903 there was a surplus of receipts 
over expenditures amounting to $38,948,616. 
Receipts both from customs and internal revenue 
have been smaller this year than last, and 
there has been an increase of expenditures on 
the navy and for pensions. 


he Armenian Massacres. — Investiga- 

tions made by representatives of European 
governments confirm the recent reports of shock- 
ing massacres of Armenians in the Sassun dis- 
trict of Asiatic Turkey by Turkish troops. 
According to some reports 43 villages were 
destroyed and the inhabitants killed. The 
British, French and Russian ambassadors at 
Constantinople have joined in remonstrances to 
the Turkish government against the perpetra- 
tion of such atrocities. 

& 


New Governor - General.—It is an- 

nounced that Earl Grey, lord lieutenant 
of Northumberland, will succeed the Earl of 
Minto as Governor-General of Canada when 
Lord Minto’s term expires, next October. Earl 
Grey is a brother-in-law of Lord Minto. He 
was member of Parliament 1880-86, and one 
of the original promoters of the South African 
Chartered Company, and Administrator of 
Rhodesia, 1896-98. Recently he has been 
actively identified with the interesting move- 
ment of the Public House Trust Company 
of England, for the establishment of munic- 
ipal saloons to discourage the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor, and to promote the use of tea 
and coffee as substitutes. 


Ca) 


he Bubonic Plague has broken out at 

Paita, Peru, on the border of Ecuador, 

and is raging with such violence as to occasion 

alarm in both countries. June 10th ten firemen 

died of the plague at Paita within three hours. 
® 


nternational Arbitration.—A treaty of 

arbitration between Spain and Portugal was 
signed June 2d. It conforms with The Hague 
convention. —— Holland and Denmark have con- 
cluded a treaty of arbitration, by which they 
agree to submit to the tribunal of The Hague 
all differences which cannot be settled by the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy. The treaty 
is broader than most agreements of the kind, 
and the only cases excluded are those in which 
the vital interests or honor of either party are 
involved. ® 


hinese Names of places often define their 
character. Thus the terminal ‘‘ yang”’ 
means fortress. Liao-yang is the ‘‘iron for- 





tress”; Ping-yang ‘‘the fortress of peace. ”” | 


**Cheng’’ means a walled city, as Feng-wang- | | 


cheng, the ‘‘Phenix walled city.’’ ‘‘Shan’’ | 
is a mountain, ‘‘hai’’ the sea, ‘‘kwan’’ a camp | 
—thus Shan-hai-kwan is the ‘‘mountain-sea- | 
camp.” A ‘‘ling’’ is a mountain pass; Mo-| 
tien-ling, near Mukden, is the ‘‘heaven-scraping 
pass.”” The peng eof or ‘‘to’’ indicate | 
islands; ‘‘po’’ **pho,’’ a harbor; “wan, ook 
a bay; sielang?? te 7, a river ; “kow,’”’ a | 
port ; ‘‘fu,’’ a first-class city ; “ju, "’ a provincial | 
capital. ‘‘Pei’”? is north, ‘‘nan’’ is south, i 
**king’’ is capital. These suffixes help to ex- | | 
plain. such familiar names as San-shan-tao, 
Chemulpo, Talien-wan, Yangtze-kiang, | 
Hoangho, Yinkow, Chifu, Anju, Peking and 
Nanking. 











James Russell Read 


Raised on 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


We have a sample of Mellin’s Food all 
ready to send you, if you will send us your 


name on a postal card. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Patented July 51 th and Uct. "hth 1892 


WHY ? 

Because it is the most HARIILESS 
DURABLE and INTERESTING TOY 
ever given to a child. 

Your Dealer can get these from the 
DRY GOODS JOBBERS, or you may 
send us your address, with 25 cents, 
and we will mail vou One Large 
CAT and Four Nice KITTENS, with 
full instructions how to make them 


“look alive.” 
ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 


North Adams, Mass. 
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“And The Cat Come Back. 
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Mitt or Mask FREE 


to every boys’ baseball 
team adopting the. 


“Junior League’’ 


BASEBALL 
SHIRT and PANTS. 


Send for a suit for yourself and 
see how good they are, then 
induce your team to send, and 
thereby secure for the team 
choice of a first-class Catcher's 
Mitt or Mask Free. 

The suits are gray flannel, full leaque 
cut, thoroughly made, Ask your dealer 
or send us O5e. for suit post-paid, 
Give age and size of last suit of clothe 8. 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE COMPANY, 

Orange, Mass. 


















CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside re- 
sorts, orange groves, beau- 
tiful gardens and quaint 
old mission towns, is visited 
every year by thousands of 
tourists who travel over the 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Accommodations for all classes of 
passengers, 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 














\ToothPowder 








for use in old 


SAVE YOUR TEETH for pe sauty, health 


and comfort during your entire | 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
Prevents decay, makes the teeth white, 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25¢ 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 
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seal ' sou EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, lil. 
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are preferred by patriotic 
boys because they are sure- 
fire noise makers. Every 
‘ dealer sells U. M. C. Blanks. 
~. + Look for the ““U” on the 
&*° heads of the rim fires and 
U. M. C. on the center fires. 

Write for Catalogue. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


Agency: 313 Broadway, Bridgeport, Conn. 
an Francisco. 





Ejector. 


| Outfi 


ing Rod. 






Positive Cylinder Stop and Trigger Safety Device. 

32 or 38 Caliber. 
No. 34 consists of our Automatic Hammer Revolver, 
Chamois Leather Case, Box of 50 Cartridges and Clean- 
Complete as illustrated above. 
any Express Office in the United States on receipt of 


Send for Catalogue No. 40 of Rifles, Shotguns and Revolvers. HH 


TH HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., NORWICH, CONN. ti 


Revolvers 


AUTOMATIC 
HAMMER 


Accidental Discharge Impossible. Automatic 


Triple Nickel Plate. 
Price 


$6.00 


Prepaid to 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. E ntered 
at the teat Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a — weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight ges constitute a complete issue, 
and all ‘additional - .ges each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

nog 5 Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 

neteet ioe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Compan ion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -~Order or Express 
Money-Order. W hen neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





LOCKJAW. 


Terk time for the annual epidemic of lock- 
oe jaw among the boys of our land has 
== come. It is a pity that the lawmakers 
do not recognize the frightful and needless sacri- 
fice of valuable lives which our usual way of cele- 
brating the Fourth of July entails, and cannot 
realize that the present unreasonable use of fire- 
crackers and other explosives and the shooting of 
toy pistols may be made illegal without wounding 
the patriotism of any sensible person or costing the 
lawmakers any votes. Some communities have 
indeed passed ordinances forbidding the sale or 
shooting off of toy pistols; but these are few, and 
until their example is followed generally through- 
out the land, Fourth-of-July lockjaw will remain 
as a recognized epidemic. Lockjaw, or tetanus, 
is caused by the development in the body of the 
tetanus bacillus, a germ living in the soil in many 
places, especially in city streets, round barns and 
stables, and in pastures. This bacillus does not 
grow readily when exposed to the air, so there is 
usually little danger of lockjaw following large 
wounds. The danger lies in the punctured wounds, 
the ragged wounds, and often also the seemingly 
trivial wounds which heal rapidly, and so seal up 
the tetanus germ away from the air; there it finds 
the conditions most favorable to its development 
and the manufacture of the nerve poison which 
causes the symptoms of this terrible disease. 
Such being the case, the treatment of little wounds 
from pistols, torpedoes and crackers is to make 
them bigger. This requires some courage on the 
part of the doctor,and the more courage the smaller 
and apparently more insignificant is the wound, 
and parents ought not to increase his trial by 
pleading against the necessity of cutting deeply 
into the wound, opening it wideiy, and washing it 
out thoroughly with antiseptic solutions. It is 
only in this way that the danger of lockjaw can be 
reduced to a minimum, and even this in excep- 
tional cases does not prevent the disease. 

The modern treatment for this disease is the 
injection of tetanus antitoxin. Even this may fail 
if injected simply under the skin or into the 
muscles, and the antitoxin has occasionally been 
injected into the sheath covering the spinal cord, 
or even beneath the membranes of the brain, so 
that it may the more directly reach the nerve- 
centers chiefly affected by the poison. 


NEW FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


ty luxurious are the times that there is now a 
demand for stoneless fruits. A clever Cali- 
fornia landowner is trying to supply the need. 
Some of the fruits and flowers grown by Mr. 
Luther Burbank include stoneless plums and 
prunes, pure white blackberries, daisies four 
inches across, and other growing wonders. 

One of his successes is the “plumcot,” a combi- 
nation of plum and apricot, a fruit as distinctly 
new as if it had been handed down from another 


planet. It has the general form and appearance 
of the apricot, with an indescribably delicious 
flavor. 


In obtaining the white blackberry Mr. Burbank 
persisted in selecting berries which in ripening 
did not become pure black, and finally he got a 
bush, the fruit of which changed from the green 
of immaturity to pure white. This selection in- 
volved the examination of twenty-five thousand 
bushes every year for several years. He was 
not, however, the first grower to produce white 
blackberries. 

His Shasta daisy is the result of nineteen years’ 
work in combining and selecting plants. The 
result is a hardy flower of dazzling whiteness 
borne on a long, stiff stem, so that it is most valu- 
able for cutting. As each blossom is four inches 
across, the effect of a mass is indescribably mag- 
nificent. 

These wonders only begin the list of this wizard’s 
deeds. He has raised a giant amaryllis, each 
flower ten inches or more across. This blossom, 
too, is the product of nineteen years’ selection. 
Mr. Burbank made the first double gladiolus, and 
a new form of columbine which has no spurs. He 
has taken away the disagreeable odor of the 
dahlia, and substituted a sweet perfume. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington 
has also done amazing things in plant-breeding 
and selection. A new grapefruit has been made, 
across between a “‘kid-glove” orange, or tangerine, 
and the grapefruit. It is about the size of an 
ordinary orange, has a skin that can be easily 
removed, and a grapefruit flavor. It bears the 
name of “tangelo,” from “tangerine” and “pom- 
elo,” the true name of the grapefruit. 

Other successful variations are a new orange 
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which can be grown in northern latitudes, pine- 
apples with thornless leaves, a cherry-tree on 
which fifty or sixty cherries grow in a single 
bunch, and the seedless grape. 


® 
ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS. 


ow, children,” said the teacher, as she dis- 

tributed the flower seeds among the little 
ones, “I want you to plant these in pots, and 
when they begin to grow don’t fail to tell me. I 
will give a prize to the one who reports first.” The 
Chicago Tribune tells of the boy who won the 
prize. 

At five o’clock one morning a few weeks later 
the family with whom the teacher boarded was 
aroused by a loud ringing at _ door-bell. The 
man of the house went to the door. 

**Who’s there?” he asked. 

MES wey | Tucker.’ 

“What do you want?” 

“IT want to see Miss Adair.” 

“What’s the matter? What do you want of 

er?” 


“I want to tell her something.” 

“Won't it keep till daylight? 
myself?” 

“No. It’s —— she wanted to know just 
as soon as it happened, and nobody else can’t do 
it.” 


Can’t I tell her 


Tommy was admitted and shown into the 
parlor. Miss Adair was awakened, and informed 
hat a boy wanted to see her on business that 
allowed of no delay. 

She dressed herself hurriedly and came down. 

“Why, Tommy!” she said. “What brings you 
here so early? ? What has happened ? . 

“Teacher, mine’s growed.’ 


* 


COULD NOT FIND THE PLACE. 


M*: Barrington, a methodical northern Michi- 
gan housekeeper whose routine was the same 
year in and year out, developed a cough one fall, 
and was sent to Arizona for the winter, but she 
did not leave her household cares behind her. 
From time to time she wrote to various members 
of her family, telling them what to do on certain 
dates and admonishing them in this wise: “Re- 
member, Mary, to clean the linen-closet the first 
week in January.” “Do not forget, Charles, to 
sprout the potatoes in the cellar the second week 
in February.” 

The winter brought with it an pageneadented 
amount of snow, but in spite of family letters, Mrs. 
Barrington in Arizona was unable to realize the 
state o the weather at home. Toward the end of 
February the conscientious housekeeper wrote to 
her gardener, instructing him to be sure to plant 
the ‘77 eas along the back fence on the usual 
date, the first day of April. 

John, the pardener, nought the sweet peas, but 
was unable to carry out the rest of Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s instructions for a reason which he explained 
in the ed | letter to his mistress: 

“Respected Madam. 1 have bought the peas, 
but.I cannot plant them. There is so much snow 
that I cannot find the fence.” 


* © 


AN ESSAYIST. 


he editor of the Creektown Eagle was a young 

man with impressive manners. After he had 
knocked at the door of Mrs. Casey’s modest dwell- 
ing he waited, hat in hand, for her appearance. 


“Madam,” he said, with a low bow, “I was pres- 
ent at the graduation exercises of the Creektown 
Seminary, and was much impressed ~ the essay 
of a young aes, Miss Violet Casey, who is, I am 
told, your daughter. Her treatment of the theme, 
‘Stern Duties of Life, ’ was such that I hope to 
induce her to contribute similar articles to the 
Creektown Eagle. Would it be possible for me 
to see her?” 

Mrs. Casey’s mouth had opened in a slow, help- 
less way during this address, but here at last was 
someth ng tangible, and she brightened at once. 

“Violet?” she repeated. “Sure you can see her. 
She’s out back o’ the house in the hammick. She’ll 
be glad to PF oy u, no doubt, but if you’ll excuse 
me, I’ll run back to me ironing.” 


® © 
THE SICK WATCH. 


farmer entered the village watchmaker’s shop, 

and approaching the proprietor, began, “I 

say, couldn’t one o’ your men come out in the coun- 
try with me and repair a watch?” 

“Why can’t you bring it here?” returned the 
watchmaker. 

“Well, you see it’s this way. It b’longs toa 
man that’s pretty sick, and he can’t spare it fr om 
beside his bed, so’s to tell when to take his doses. 

“IT should think it must be going all right if it 
answers that purpose.” 

“Oh, it’s a-runnin’,” returned the farmer, “cause 
the man makes it. But he says he’s gettin’ 
mighty tired o’ poking the wheels with a knittin’- 
needle like that the day through, and he’s more’n 
willin’ to send the old mule ay for any 0’ you 
fellers that’ll come out and fix i 
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NATURAL LAW. 


he reputation of Mr. George Washington Jones 

for honesty had been slightly tarnished for 

some years, but his son Erastus was not supposed 
to know it. 


“Cur’us how cold contracts t’ings,”’ 
remarked thoughtfully one evening. “Now dere’s 
Max’milian Smith’s wood-pile for a case. ’Pears 
like dat wood-pile is shrinking steady since dis 
las’ col’ spell set in.’ 

“Seems as if our pile behind de stove was getting 
bigger, paw,” hazarded Erastus, gazing at his 
parent for explanation of this phenomenon. 

“Course it am, chile,” said Mr. Jones, calmly, 
“cause de room is hot, an’ heat expands t’ings. 
’Pears like yo’ gwine to school don’ put much 
wisdom into dat head of yours. 


Mr. Jones 
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MONEY THROWN AWAY. 
o that city doctor helped ye right smart, did 
he, Silas?” asked Mrs. Giles, on her hus- 
band’s return from a week’s visit to a specialist in 
a neighboring town. 
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REVERSIBLE 
Collars and Cuffs 





ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 
Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
——. 

We send by mail prepaid, 
Ten Collars. or Five Pairs 
Cufis for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
staups. NAME SIzk 
AND STYLE. 4 

lilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9 





Whatever is good in 
lenses, in shutters 
and in mechanical 
detail, is found in the 





















Kodak. 


Non-Curling Film — Screen 
Focusing and Daylight Devel- 
opment are among the new 
Kodak features. 
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$5.00 to $97.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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The 1904 Catalogue is a photographic news let- 
ter, from Rochester, the Home of the Kodak, 
Free at the dealers or by mail. 














“Well, I guess he did! I’m feeling fine as a 
fiddle now, an’ he says I won’t likely have any | 
return of it if I just keep to what he tells me.” 

“What did he say was the matter with ye?” | 
inquired the wife, eagerly. | 

“I forgit now what he éalled it, but — 

“Silas,” she cried, ‘‘ye don’t rez ally mean ter say | 
now ye paid out all, that money an’ didn’t git no 
good of it, after all!’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Ill 


Beautify Your School Grounds. 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


EARLY four years have passed since The 

Youth’s Companion began its campaign 

for beautifying the rural school grounds of 
America. Its purpose then stated was to aid in 
creating a national sentiment which should even- 
tually bring about that result over the entire 
country. Although it was felt that there must be 
many localities in which the suggestion would 
be gladly received, it could not be foreseen that it 
would be so generally acclaimed that in four years 
its influence would be felt in every state in the 
Union, and that not only pupils and teachers, 
but trustees, county and state superintendents, 
women’s clubs, granges, and even railway and 
other business enterprises would be working 
enthusiastically for it. Yet this has come about, 
and through many causes, some of which were 
suggested at the start, many more of which devel- 
oped as the work progressed. For the improvement 
of the grounds of a rural schoolhouse has in thou- 
sands of cases proved the pebble that started the 
landslide of general improvement. 

Making beautiful the surroundings of a school- 
house, in fact, benefits not only the pupils and 
their school work, but the whole community in 
which they live, and the cause of education itself 
—besides spreading to neighboring commuinities 
when its effect is seen. Perhaps the working 
out of this can best be seen by tracing a typical 
instance. 

In a certain school district, beside a neglected 
country road, stood just such a barren barracks of a 
schoolhouse as is pictured in the upper left hand 
corner of this page. The district is composed of 
a farming community and a small village or center 
loveliness as the schoolhouse, began to come an idealizing, a 
softening love for beauty. 

Soon this spread to their homes. Shrubbery, trees, fresh lawns, 
graceful flower-gardens appeared as if by magic. Old buildings 
were repainted. Unsightly places were cleaned up, roads repaired 
and new paths built. The village was transformed. It took 
pride in itself. Visitors began to remark on the change and 
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of a score of houses, most of which were as barren as the schoolhouse 


itself. From them the children came to their lessons grudgingly 
—because if they ‘‘ played hooky’’ they would be punished. 
There had been some talk of building a new schoolhouse, but the 
old folks were opposed; property was taxed already as heavily as § 
it would stand. There was little in the way of social diversion. Jy 
The ‘‘schoolma’am,’’ fresh from a normal course, had tried to start 


a library or a mutual improve- 
ment club of some sort, but had 





failed. Poorly paid and poorly 
seconded, she was fast becoming 
discouraged. She had planted 
a few trees about the school- 
house, but the big boys had torn 
them up and thrown them away. 

Then into the district fell the 
good seed of The Companion’s 
appeal. The teacher determined 
to-begin again, and let the chil- 
dren do the work themselves. 

On the board she mapped the 

school grounds, and after they 

had talked it all over together she marked upon the map suggested 
improvements on which they all agreed. An unsightly ash-heap 
was wiped out, and a flower-bed took its place. The old trees 
were to be pruned and new ones planted. The yard was to be 
leveled and seeded to grass. When they had it all planned they 
talked it over at home, and at last roused the district to set a day 
for a ‘‘school bee.’’ Old and young turned out. The yard was 
plowed and leveled; paths were laid out; flower-beds were planted 
and trees trimmed. A bricklayer reset the top courses of the 
chimney; a carpenter mended the front step and replaced missing 
clapboards. Inside and out were cleaned and.repaired. The 
teacher brought her only two pictures from her room and hung 
them above her desk. 

It was a magical day. When it was over the tired teacher 
cried for happiness, and her pupils could hardly sleep for the 
excitement of it. From that time on they found in their school a 
new pleasure, and the very boys who had uprooted her trees were 
the steadiest workers in the new tasks. They were all members 
of a community which had in common the making and doing of 


neighboring villages to copy it. 
Property became more valuable 
just because it was better cared 
for, and was sought by outsiders. 
Although the tax rate was not 
increased, there was more money 
for the school. 
teacher’s salary was raised. The 
whole district began to speak 
with pride of ‘‘our school,’’ and 
to talk of new educational de- 


The deserving 


velopments as things for which 

they must plan. Soon the old 

building was replaced by a neat 

new one, more in keeping with 

the grounds. The teacher, finding her pupils more receptive, 
was herself stimulated to more study and greater effort. 

The children who are growing up in the new conditions are 

seeking for more and more improvement. Some are in college, 

some in normal school. Farmers’ sons are going to agricultural 


college, and the Grange is feeling the stimulus of their influence. 


taken new life. 


Education has become a desirable, beautiful thing. A library 
has been started in the schoolhouse, and the little church has 
In fact, community self-respect has come, a self- 
respect which cannot endure in slovenly surroundings. 

This is a work which rouses civic pride. There can be no true 
patriotism which contents itself with past glory. It must seek to im- 
prove whatis. Even the planting of shrubbery round a rural school- 
house may thus become a motive toward patriotism of the highest 
order. It is being done to-day in many districts in every state. 
There are thousands more, however, which have not begun it. Is 
your school one of them? In every school there must be a leader. 
Will you be the one in yours to take it up? If so, let us know and 
we will send you, without expense, illustrated plans and literature, 


beautiful things. Into their lives, which had been as barren of Yy which will make it easy and possible for you to carry out the work. 


ADDRESS, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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fe | . " SOOTHING’ 
QUISITE’ : a ee \ AFTER SHAVING 
FOR THE TOILET en 


FR the soothing of babyhood, the beauty of women and the comfort of .men, Mennen’s 
L@ holds undisputed place because it satisfies. Jt brings both beauty and comfort. 
It is the last touch in the toilet, or the solace of a sunburnt, rash-tortured or irritated skin. 
Scientifically prepared and of perfect purity. America’s most popular toilet preparation. 
Avoid cheap, highly-scented powder and insist on Mennen’s. 


Women partial to a Violet scented powder will find 
Mennen’s Violet Talcum Powder exquisite. 
COLD FOR Shs. EVERTORERE. GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Sample Free. 











